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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 





ITALIAN QUEENS. 


No Black Bees in our Vicinity. 


Queens bred from choice Imported or Home 
bred mothers, Warranted Pure, cach . . #1,00 


The me om, eames pety rend 
ized, each . . 1.50 


Or One Dean for 15.00 


Our Home Bred Queens are very beautiful, 
(Albino stock, if you choose to call them so). All 
Queens are reared in full stocks. Sent post-paid 
by mail, safe arrival guaranteed. Much useful 
information in our Circular. Send for it. 


J. H. NELLIS & BRO., 
Canajoharie, N. Y, 


PEABODY 
HONEY EXTRACTOR! 


FOR $10.00, CASH. 


Or will take Good Extracted Honey 
in payment. 
Address 


june3m. 





J. L. PEABODY, 
NORMAL, ILLS. 


ORANGE APIARIES. 


We are prepared to furnish Pure Extracted 
Honey during the season, by the dozen or gross, 
(in one or two lb. bottles) kegs, half barrels, 
barrels or ton, of 


Wild Flowers, White Clover & Golden-rod Honey 


pure, thick, and highly flavored. Reliable dealers 
in canned fruits supplied on commission. We 
also buy honey in the comb or extracted and 


beeswax. RUSH & LINDSLY, 
PRODUCERS and DEALERS PoinTE Cours, 
IN HONEY and WAX. jjune3m LOUISIANA. 


PURE HONEY WANTED. 


IGHEST Market Price will be paid for Comb 
and Extracted Honey. Address 


Ss. H. STEVENS, 
Wholesale and Retail 


DEALER IN HONEY, 


june3m, 

















926 North 6th st., St. Louis, Mo. 
Et | 
Sample by mail 25 cents. 
co Circular free. Address 
pa b Sprout Brook, N.Y. 
AND 
NUCLEI HIVES, 
Orders for 1876 booked now. For circular ad- 
dress 
M. ARGO, 


— The BEST in use. 
.C.VAN DEUSEN, 
QUEENS AND FULL STOCKS, 
ALSO FIRST-CLASS POULTRY FOR 1876. 
R. 
Lowell, Garrard Co., Ky. 


Feb6m 


FEEDER. 





Rey. A. SALISBURY, 


DouGtas OUNTY, ILLINOIS, 


will furnish 


ALLAN QUE 


Full Colonies of Bees, 


ALL TESTED PURE, 
BRED FROM IMPORTED MOTHERS. 


RESERVED QUEENS, sent out in 





April and May, - - - §$ 4.00 
june and July, - - - - 3.00 
August and Sastember, - 2.50 
Untested, - - - - - 1.50 
Full Colonies, - - ~ 12.00 


March76m18.p. 


Italian Queens for 1876. 
NO BLACK BEES. 
HAVING disposed of all the native bees in our 
section, we are prepared to furnish choice 
7 ns from Imported and Selected Mothers, with 
rones, raised only by choicest Stocks, at the fol- 
lowing low prices: 
1 Unwarranted Queen. .............. «. $1.00 
Safe arrival warranted on orders for 6 or more. 





WwW arranted GROOKS, COORD 260s.ccccccdocsee $1.50 
- Gis cccdewesiccas 15.00 

Tested Queens before June 25, each..... 3.00 
5 afte r “i were 2.50 


“ “ “ee “ 


NUCLEI STOCKS. 
Small Hive and Tested Queen........... 3.50 
2 frame Stock, full size frame 11x12, War- 
ranted Queen 


per doz.. 25.00 


4 frame Stock, full size frame 11x12, War- 
PR IE encase tecrccsescoasewess 6.00 
i Colony Pure Italians ..........6..000+ 10.00 


saemae i guaranteed. 
.OATMAN & coO.,. 
Dundee, Kane Co., Ill. 


Address 
_ Febém 


WIRE CLOTH 


FOR HONEY EXTRACTORS ! 
Bee Veils, Queen Cages, ete., 


Galvanized or Tinned ready for use, also a full 
assortment for all purposes. 


MASPETH WIRE CLOTH CoO., 
(Hotpswortu & Co.,) 
56 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 


oct75y1 
$1 2 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 

terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
Nov75y1 


CHOICE CATNIP SEED. 


I HAVE a choice article « of this Seed collected 
from cultivated plants, the product of M. NEv- 
ns, Of Cheviot, O., which I will sell at 50c. an 


ounce, and at $6.50 per pound. 
Cc. F. MUTH, 
Marém. 
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AARON BENEDICT, 


Importer and Breeder of 


PURE ITALIAN BEES. 


would say to my former patrons and others, 
that Iam devoting my entire time to rearing 
Italian Kees and Queens. I have been breeding 
Bees for the past 11 years, and claim that I can 


produce 
PURE ITALIANS. 
My Book, 128 pares, describing the habits and 
culture of the Honey Bee, sent, post paid, for 50 
cents. I also breed the 


AMERICAN WILD TURKEYS, 


rade mixed with the large Bronze, ior sale for 
reedig. 
For further particulars address 

AARON BENEDICT. 
feb-tf 


Bennington. Morrow Co., Ohio, — 
TULIP TREES, 
BY MATL. 


WILL ecend small TULIP TREES, by mail, 
from 6 to 18 inches high, fur 75 cents per 





dozen. Address all orders, with the cash, to 
THOWAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, 
Jantf CHICAGO, ILL. _ 





ITALIAN QUEEN BEES 


Form 18975. 


SHALL breed Italian Queens for the coming 
season, from impo ted mothers of undoubted 
purity. Safe arrival and purity guaranteed in 
every shipment. Prices very low. Circulars sent 
free. Address D. P. MYERS, 
aplly We-t Salem, Wayne Co., Ohio. 


J.C. WHITEFORD & C0., 


DEALERS IN 


Honey and Beeswax, 


231 W. RANDOLPH ST., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. Febty 


 PATEntTs. 


QUBSCRIBE for the Western Scientific 
Journal, published in the interest of in- 
ventors. It contains decisions of the courts on 
patents, how to obtain patents, and much Sci 
entific reading. Only 75cents per year,in advance. 
Address, L. O. WILSON, 
Nov.75yl.ex. Patent Lawyer, Editor, Peoria, I). 


FINWN’S 
Porous,Double-Walled Bee Hive 


HE last three winters have firmly established 
the fact that it winters bees safely every 
time on their summer stands. Circular of testi- 
monials free. Agents wanted. For recommend- 
ations, see AMERICAN BEE JoURNAL for Dec., 1874. 
Address KEYES & FINN, 
Clyde, Jasper Co., lowa. 








YIND READER, if you are in any way inter- 
ested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy 
of our Monthly “GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE.” Simply write your address plainly on a 
Postal card, and address 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





THE 


SILVER TONCUE 


ORGAN 


CHARMS THE WORLD 


Its merit, as a musical instrument of the 


FIRST CLASS 


is causing its popularity to increase daily. 


For testimonials from leading musi- 
cians, Lllustrated Catalogues and prices, 
Address, 


E. P. NEEDHAM & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
143 E. Twenty-third Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The St. Louis Mercantile Co., 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
Novilm, 
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BRADSHAW & WAIT, 
CHICAGO STEAM SYRUP REFINERY, 


—WHOLESALE DEALERS IN— 

HONEY, MAPLE SYRUP, &C., 
Choice White Tioney Wanted. 
Nos. 17 and 19 Michigan Avenue, 
Apriyr CHICAGO, ILL. 


“ATM. A. CAEL, 
Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


Thirteen years experience in propagating Queens, 
direct from imported mothers from the best dis- 
trict in Italy. Persons purchasing 


QUEENS OR SWARMS 
from me will get what they bargain for. 
Send for circulars. 





Febtf 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
8 KINDS OF 
CHICAGO FENCE WORKS, ovsmentais°™ 
a * 





Durable! 
Cheap! 
SEND FoR PRICES UIST. 
418 West Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


In writing, say you saw this in the BEE JourNaAL. 
may3m 





HE Best in the World! The 
swarm of bees that took the 
» First Premium at the Georgia 
State Fair was my Albino stock. 
# Also, Pure Italian Queens and 
Colonies for sale. Purity and safe 
@ arrival guaranteed in every ship- 
Me ment. Send for Price List. 
' Address D. A. PIKE, 
Smithsburg, Washington Co., Md. 
March5m. 












Apiarian Supplies for 1876. 


THE WOOD FOR TWO AND FOUR GLASS 


HONEY BOXES, 
SMALL FRAMES for SURPLUS HONEY, 
Honey Extractors, &c., 

AT REASONABLE RATES. 
ddress, mR. rR. MURPRaYT, 
May3m Garden Plain, Whiteside Co., Ill. 


THE ITALIAN BEE CO. 


DISSOLUTION.—Mrs. Ellen S. Tupper’s con- 
nection with the Italian Bee Company terminated 
February 26, 1876. The business of the Company 
has been assigned to the management of the un- 
dersigned. rs. Tupper leaves no accounts, and 
full particulars upon all incomplete business sent 
to her or the Company is desired immediately. 

oe. ROCKWOOD, Manager. 

March 1st, 1876. 





our Price List for 1876, we offer Queens, 

Nuclei and Full Colonies; Honey Extractors, 
“Our Own,” and others; “Our Own” Dollar 
Hive, simple and complete; “ Bees and their 
Management,” by Mrs. Tupper; Seeds of Honey 
Plants; and all other Apiarian supplies. 

Our Queens are raised from Imported Mothers 
of undoubted purity. They are tested and war- 
ranted. 

Send name for price list, etc. Send questions 
with stamp, and we will freely answer them. 

Always address The Italian Bee Co., 
J. E. ROCKWOOD, Manager. Logan, Iowa 








CHAPMAN’S 


IMPROVED 


iMPR'YD i 


HONEY | 


EXTRACTOR 





Honey Extractor. 


The Best Honey Extractor Made. 


They are Strong and Durable, yet very Light, and 
Easily Handled, 


GEARED machine, with stationary can— 
nothing but the combs of honey revolve. A 
lady or child can work it satisfactorily, and 


Every Machine Fully Warranted. 

One Curved-blade Knife furnished with each 
machine. 

In ordering give outside length of bar, and 
depth of frame. Address, 

F. W. CHAPMAN, Morrison, Il. 

Also for sale at the office of THE AMERICAN 
BEE JourRNAL; Dr. J. H. P. Brown, Augusta, Ga., 
and Dr. John Maxson, Whitewater, Wis. Apltf. 





DER BIENENVATER 
AUS BOEHMEN, 


Organ des von Sr. Majestaet Allerhoechst Sank- 
tionirten Vereines Zur Hebung der Bienen. Zucht 
Boehmens. Ersecheint monatlich Einen Bogen 
stark, und kostet jaehrlich If. 50dr., 3 r. m., oder 
75 cents. Adresse, 

RUDOLF MAYERHOEFFER, Redakteur, 
Prag (Oesterreich), Neustadt Breite Gasse, No. 747. 


$5 to $20 per day athome. Samples worth $1 
free. Stinson & C 0.,Portland, Maine 
Noviy1 








150,000 articles, 3,000 
engravings, and 18 splen- 
did maps. The BEST 
BOOK of universal knowl- 
edge in the language. 
Now in course of publi- 
cation. SPECIMEN with 
map sent for 20 cents. 

CHAS. H. DAVIS & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


ZELL’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


New Rev sed Edition: 
AGENTS WANTED. 











HONEY BEES. 


SEND for E. W. HALE’S Price List of Queens, 
for 1876. All Queens raised in full colonies 
and from Imported Mothers. No bee disease in 


my locality. Address, 
E. W. HALE, 


Mar6m. Wirt C. H., West Va. 
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THE ABBOTT 


Pocket Microscope — 


Is an Instrument of great 
practical usefulness to 
Teachers, Farmers, 
Merchants, Me- 
chanics, Physi- 
cians, Botanists, 
Miners, and man 

others, Itis the bes! 
Instrument ever iuvented for examining Flow- 
ers, Seeds, Plants, Minerals, 
Engravings, Bank Notes, Fabrics, 
Etc. By means of a cage, accompanying edich In- 
strument, one can examine all kinds of In- 
sects 0r Worms live. The 


EYE OF A FLY, 


or uther insect of like size, can be readily seen. 
It is simple in construction and easy to operate. 
One of these interesting Instraments ought to 
bein every family. We have made arrangement- 
to furnish the Pocket Mlicroscope at the 
manufacturer's price, $1.50. It will be sent, post- 
paid, to any reader of this Paper desiring it, on 

receipt of price, orm y be had at this office. 

Address, THOS. C. NEWMAN, 

Publisher of the American Bee Journal, 

184 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 









ANNER OF LIGHT. 
The Oldest Journal devoted to the 
SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY 
In the World! 
ISSUED WEEKLY 
9 Montgomery Place, Boston, 


COLBY & RICH, 


Publishers and Proprietors, 





At No. Mass. 


Isaac B. Ricn, Business Manager. 
LUTHER COLBY, - - - - Editor. 
Aided by a large corps of able writers. 


THE BANNER is a first-class, eight-page 
Family Newspaper, containing forty columns of 
interesting and instructive reading, embracing: 

A LITERARY DEPARTMENT; 


REPORTS OF SPIRITUAL LECTURES; | 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS—Upon Spiritual, Philo- 
sophical and Scientific Subjects. 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

SPIRIT-MESSAGE DEPARTMENT. 

CONTRIBUTIONS by the most 
writers in the world, etc.,‘etc. 


talented 


Terms of Subscription, in Advance. 


Per Year, - ~ e - - $3.00 
Six Months, - - - - 1.50 
Three Months, - - - - 75 


KE Postage fifteen cents per year, which must 
accompang the Subscription. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Money-Order 
on Boston, or a Draft on a Bank or Banking | 
House in Boston or New York City, payable to 
the order of Cotzny & Ricn, is preferable to Bank 
Notes, since, should the Order or Draft be lost or 
stolen,it can be renewed without loss to the sender. 
Checks on interior banks are liable to cost of | 
collection, and in such cases the term of subcrip- 
tion will be proportionally shortened in the credit. 

Subscriptions discontinued at the expiration of 
the time paid for. 

kS"Specimen copies sent FREE. 
_ADVERTISEMENTS published at twenty cents per 
line for the first, and fifteen cents per line for each 
subsequent insertion. junelm. 


—_ 


{ 


yal 





'TTHANKFUL for past patronage, we again pre- 

seut our card for the coming season, hoping 
to be able to supply our numerous customers 
with the Cheapest and Best Apiarian Sup- 
plies in the Market, consisting in part of 


HONEY EXTRACTORS 
AND KNIVES, 


Wax Extractors, Bee-Hives, made or cut for nail- 
ing, Honey Boxes, Square Honey Jars, Labels, 
Corks and Caps to fit, Bee Feeders, Bee Veils, 
Rubber Gloves, Our New Smoker, Safety Queen 
Cages, Straw Mats, 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. 


Full stocks of Italian Bees. also Imported and 
Home-bred Italian Queens, of the highest grade 
of purity. For further particulars address all 
letters and orders to 

J. W. WINDER & CO., 
Importers and Breeders of Italian Bees, 
No, 305 Plum st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SOUTHERN BEE-KEEPERS wanting queens 
or information, will address, 

: J. W. WINDER & CO.., 
Point Coupee, La. 


Lnvorted Bees ftom ltaly, 


We continue to import Bees from Italy every 
two weeks during the season, as we did last year, 
and we offer them for sale as usual. 


$10.00 
5.00 


june3m 





Prices: Imported Queen, - 
“ Home Bred, Tested, - 


We guarantee safe arrival of Queens. We can 
furnish to our customers the best references 
among the most noted Bee-Keepers of America 
and Europe. We sell none but healthy and 
prolific Queens. 

We wish the reader to bear in mind that nine- 
tenths of the American Queen Breeders are 
now breeding from Queens imported through 
us. Many of them purchase imported Queens 
from us every year. 

If necessary we will give to those of our cus- 
tomers who wish it, evidences that we receive 22 
Queens from Italy every 2 weeks during the 
summer, from May to October. 











Address CH. DADANT & SON, 
Julytf. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ills. 
. T ETOR T | HARD 
' £® ‘iat TIMES 
PAINTING. = 


Best and Cheapest pajnt in the world.* RE- 
TAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
“ Ready Mixed.” Full directione Apply your- 
self and save cost of application. Sample cards 


free. 
G. W. BOSE, 5 Beekman St.,N. Y. (2@-Box 5,740. 
Julyim. 
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Rufus Morgan, 


Old Fort, N. Carolina. 


A few surplus Qu Queens will be 
sold this season at $3.00 each 
for Tested, and #1.00 for Un- 
tested ones. 

Orders filled in rotation and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


Address RUFUS MORGAN, 
Julyly. Old Fort, N. Carolina, 








During the months of July, August and Sep- 


tember, we shall sell our queens at “the following 
prices: 

MP Bassciacotenens., dedadisdiatvexcsuiaadeess $ 2 00 

MCGibhitndodbeliebenestatnetonndaenewes 5 50 

OF 1 dusde DUINOCbSES Cav eneewases -envebwerees 10 00 

DAA Che eckeinendsasweeketebaaecaeen 18 00 


We breed from selected imported mothers, and 
warrant the — of all our queens and guarantee 
safe arrival by mail. Ninety per cent. of all we 
send prove to be purely fertilized. We — had 
fifteen years experience in rearing them 


Send money in registered letter, or w P. ©. 
order on Salem, Mass., P. O. 


H. ALLEY, Windham, Essex co., Mass 
July tf* 


$3.00 ITALIAN: QUEENS. 


We can now supply good, tested, Italian 
Queens for $3.00 each, or TWO for $5.00 


Address THOS. Cc. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark St., Chicago. 











PRICES REDUCED, 


Having a surplus stock of over 600 lbs. of 
Chinese Mustard and Bass-wood Seed, we 
will fill orders promptly as foliows: 

Chinese Mustard, (with directions for cul- 


ture) Postparp, per lb. 75e, 
Linden, (warranted strictly pure, fresh 
and clean,) Postpatp, perlb. - 50c, 


For prices in LEss quantity, and ‘for ALL Seed 
offered by us see April number, (current Vol.) 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Address carefully, Cc. F. LANE’S 


N. W. APIABY AND SEED WAREHOUSE, 
Koshkonong, Rock , Co., Wis. Wis. 


FOR HIVE MAKING. 


fa W F. & JOHN BARNES: 
« Manufacturers of Barnes 
Patent FOOT POWER MaA- 
CHINERY, CROLL SAWS, 
/ LATHES, CIRCULAR SAWS, 
* Etc., FOR Hive Making. 
The only foot power machine- 
ry without crank or dead cen- 
ters. $1,500 to $2,000 per year 
made using these machines. 
} Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
RockForRD, Winnebago Coun- 


ty, Ill. junely,, 


~ APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


Langstroth Hives. 








Two-story, containing 21 frames each....... $ 3.75 
do. with 10 frames and 9 honey boxes. 4.00 
Materials, ready to nail, for hives, frames 
and boxes, in lots of not less than ten 
UGE bin vi ce debnnr cttibimisenss dévccecenes 2.75 
Extractors. 
Chapman’ 8 10x20 frame, plain................ 12.00 
over 10 in. deep, plain.......... 13.0 
Murphy's, No. 1, $16.00; No. ans No. 3, ; 
De ee eae 13.50 
Peabody Catach ehahete iibaens ieee 10.00 
Wie @, NO. & BIG: ING: Biiccccccscccacwcsees 18.00 
A. I. Root’s (all metal).............. $8.50 and 10.00 
Miscellaneous. 
Muth’s uncapping knives.................... 50 
Long rubber gloves, postpaid, per pair...... 2.00 
Quinby’s Smoker, postage paid.............. 1.75 
Bee Veil, complete face protection, ........ - 1.00 
Sample of Comb Foundation, .. ——- 10 


Send by Postal Money Order, Draft or Regis- 
tered Letter, at our risk. Address, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Books for Bee-Keepers. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee....$ 





) 


2 


et s Mysteries of Bee- Keeping Ser 1.50 
Manual of Beekeeping, A. J. Cook.......... 30 
Vol. I. American Bee Sal 1867-8. ...... 1.0 
Adair’s Annals of Bee-Culture, 1870......... % 
King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, Paper...... .40 
Bees and their Management................. 20 
A Manual of Bee-Keeping, by Jno. Hunter. 1.0 
Darrah’s Poulterer’s Guide............. ....-- 50 
Pree 1.50 

“ Small Fruit Culturist...........c0006 1.50 

“ Strawberry Culturist.........ccsccoce 1.50 

* Vorest Tree Cunmrist..... ccccccccece 1.50 
Henderson's Gardening for Profit............ 1.50 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow..........---+-++ 2.00 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses........ 1.50 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture.......... 1.00 
Ri ccawuwhsnersasancessansan 1.50 
I I gn ctavntectedcuesis<eecces 1.00 
> er 1.00 
SE ET I ioc o ndosscecan ecw weus 1.00 
Moore's Artizan’s Guide,.............ccceces 2.00 


Address all orders to 
MAS G. NEWMAN 
184 Clark Street, CHIC AGO, ILL 
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am 
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Our Hxchanges. 


GLEANINGS. 

Is as usual out in good time and in good 
shape, but we cannot resist the temptation 
to poke a little fun at Novice, who is so 
free to criticize others, for advertising 
amongst humbugs and swindles Gould & 
Gillespie, and J. K. McAllister & Co. in 
the year 1786. Why not make it a cen- 
tennial affair by going back ten years 
more? It may however be well to look 
out in this century for these men. 

Hives.—Novice was formerly a staunch 
advocate of the Langstroth. Then he 
tried various things in the hope of settling 
upon some standard size of frame which 
all bee keepers would accept, as a com- 
promise between the most shallow and 
deep; but a uniform size seems now to be 
abandoned by most of its advocates as a 
thing hardly attainable, (although they 
have just commenced to agitate it in En- 
gland). Novice now says: “We do believe 
the L. frame is very soon to be the one of 
all others.” He advises making hives 





the extractor and have frequently advised 
them. At the time we transferred our 
American hives to the Langstroth, we 
saved all the drone comb and put it in 
frames by itself, and have almost every 
season found these drone combs much the 
most convenient when we succeeded in 
preventing the queen from using them. 
We can generally succeed in doing this by 
placing them at a considerable distance 
apart, being careful not to get them so dis- 
tant at first as to allow them to build a 
small comb in between. As the cells get 
lengthened we can put them farther apart, 
and we last season had one such comb 


| weighing, when filled, 11 lbs.” 


Cuarr.—This is Novice’s latest hobby. 
Not having succeeded to his satisfaction 


| with the House Apiary, he is now trying 


| hives. 


oat chaff packed on all sides about the 
We shall look for the result with 
interest. 

Coms FounpaTion.—He says: “ We 
are happy to inform our readers that we 


| not only have laid aside the movable type, 


with the heart sideof the timber outwards | 


as the more they try to warp the tighter 
will be the hive. 

Frnpinc QuEENS.—G. M. Doolittle says: 
“If the time of day is from one to three 
o’clock, as a rule the queen will be found 
on one of the outside brood combs, no 
matter where the bees are thickest; if from 
seven to nine o’clock in the morning you 
will find her on the center brood comb, or 
if 6 to 8 combs are filled with brood, on 
one of the three center brood combs. The 
principle is that at from 1 to 3 A. M. the 
queen is at the outside of the brood nest, 
then returns to the center, getting there 
about 8 A. M., and then continues on, 
arriving at the opposite outside at about 
2P.M., then back again, getting on the 
center comb about 8 P. M. Thus she 
traverses the whole brood nest twice every 
24 hours. This is when the colony is in 
its normal condition.” We should be 


glad to hear whether others have verified 
these conclusions. . 

Tuick CoMBs FOR THE ExTRACTOR.—R. 
8S. Becktell asks about these and Novice 
replies: 


“We have used thick combs with 


used by our friend Wagner, but have dis- 
pensed entirely with beeswax; paraffine 
being much cheaper, whiter, stronger, and 
more rapidly worked by the bees. The 
idea that the bees will not reduce the 
thickness of the bottom of the cells is en- 
tirely exploded; no argument is needed, 


| for you can, any of you, test the matter in 


your own hives.” 


BEES AND FLOWERS.—A London paper 
says: ‘An interesting experiment is be- 
ing made in the shipment of two a. of 
humble bees, which have just left Ply 
mouth for Canterbury, New Zealand. 
The principal object aimed at in the in- 


| troduction of these insects into the anti- 


podes is the fertilization of the common 
clover, the pollen of which the common 
bee is generally unable to collect, while 
the ‘humble bee,’ having a larger pro- 
boscis and being much stronger, is able to 


| reach sufficiently deep into the flower to 


collect the fertil:zing dust. It is hoped 
that by this means the plant will be more 


| generally fertilized, and its cultivation 


| largely extended in the colony. 


The bees 


| which have just left England for the anti- 





podes were in two separate nests, which 
had been procured by Mr. Frank Buck. 
land, and packed in a suitable box, where 
they were supplied with everything neces- 
sary for the voyage, including honey, fa- 
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rina, water, &c. 
mens of the humble bee. The exact num- 
ber is not known, as many of the eggs are 
not yet hatched. They are placed under 
the care of Mr. John Hall, a member of 
the council of New Zealand, who takes a 
stock of ice for the purpose of keeping 
down the temperature of the nests while 
passing through the tropics.” 


BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE. 


ComB FounDATIONS.—A cut is given 
in B. K. M. of a foundation machine, 
and if we understand it rightly, this ma- 
chine makes only the edges, or about two 
cells in width at atime. If a sheet of 
wax has impressions made only on the 
edge, we should not value it very much, 
and if the idea is torun the sheet through 
the machine several times, making a 
couple of cells in width each time, it 


seems to us the labor would be great, | 


with danger of not having the rows of 
cells correspond. 

An article is quoted from the Béenen 
Zeitung, for January, 1859, to show that 
foundations were made at that time, two 
years prior to the.issue of the Wagner 
patent. 

Mr. H. A. Burch enters an emphatic 
protest against the use of foundation as 
starters in honey boxes or for any surplus 
comb receptacles. 

MIGNONNETTE.—J. E. Johnson says: “I 
really believe that an acre of mignonnette 
will amply supply one hundred colonies 
of bees abundance of work, with nothing 
else to feed upon.” 


COLOR OF QUEENS.—N. Levering says, 
in Los Angeles Herald: ‘‘ We are asked by 
a correspondent why the, color of queens 
from the same stock varies so much? 
We think a solution of this interrogatory 
rather difficult. For some time we have 
thought thatcool weather had something 
todo with it. In the State of Missouri 
we had several queens from pure Italian 
mothers in mid-summer and late in Sep- 
tember and the first of October, and found 
those reared late, when the weather was 
cool, much darker than those reared 
when the weather was warm. The first 


reared was a bright, light yellow, the lat- | 


ter approximating a black. We are now 
rearing queens from pure Italian, which 
are of a dark or leather color—the or- 
dinary color of all imported queens from 
Italy or Germany that we have ever seen. 


| 
They are very fine speci- 





Their progeny are of a bright, light | 
yellow, some of them with slight dark | 


rings round the body, while occasionally 
we find one from the same litter of bright 


colored queens, quite dark. We are now | 
somewhat inclined to doubt the climate | 
theory, here, where the climate is so regu- | 


lar and even, unless it be the cool even- 
ings, and that some of the cells are 
better covered and receive more heat from 


| 


the bees than others, and those receiving 
the least heat produce the dark queens, 
Whether it is in the degree of heat they 
receive in hatching, change of climate or 
pasturage, remains a subject of specula. 
tion. e have come to the conclusion 
that the color of queens is about as 
changeable as high life in Washington. 


Foun Broop For Saue.—D. J. Bard. 
well gives warning in the Omro (Wis.) 
Journal, that a lot of bees, hives, etc., af. 
fected with foul brood, are advertised for 
sale, by a firm of Berlin, Wis. 


LusxBock still insists that bees are not 
of asympathetic nature. And yetthis gen. 
tle insect, with the buff mainsail and red. 
hot rudder, has frequently brought tears 
of sentiment to oureyes.—New York Her. 


BEE WORLD. 


Two QUEENS IN A Hive.— Will M. Kel- 
logg says: “I still have the two queens in 
one hive, found on the 6th of April. The 
young queen, unfertile, has no wings at 
all, but seems spry as a cricket. The old 
queen keeps right on with her work and 
never seems to mind the young one. Who 
can beat it? I have never heard of two 
queens staying so longin one hive,—near- 
ly six weeks now.” 

Honety Prize.—Dr. E.C.L. Larch, pro- 
poses a $100 prize, at the St. Louis fair, 
to decide the question where the best honey 
is obtained. Wedo not doubt his good 
intentions, but we somewhat doubt wheth- 
er a matter purely of taste, could be satis- 
factorily settled beyond question, by any 
tasting committee. It might so happen, 
that three men might pronounce a sample 
best, which the majority of people would 
place second. One may taste an entirely 
new flavor and not particularly like it, but 
on becoming accustomed to it, prefer it to 
all others. On the other hand, a flavor 
may strike one at first as being superior, 
but not bear acquaintance well. A $100 
prize might do something toward it, but 
would hardly finally settle the question. 


BRITISH BEE JOURNAL. 

The weather seems to have been very ad- 
verse in England,during the month of May, 
and many losses are reported. 

The movable comb seems not to be in 
so common use in England as here, com- 
mon box hives and straw skeps still being 
used. Indeed an advertisement, illustra- 
ted with a cut of a straw hive, with flat 
top, appears in the British Bee Journal— 
yes, two of them. 

We are somewhat under the impression 
that there are more amateur bee-keepers 
in England than here, keeping bees for the 
love of it, but fewer men engaged in it as 
a money-making business, than are to be 
found here. The British Bee Journal, un- 
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der Mr. Abbott’s able management, is, 
however, doing a good work, and we must 
jook out or our English friends may yet 
lead us in both respects. 

QuEENLEss Stocks.—The British Bee 
Journal advises to wait “until drones ap- 
pear, and then make the respective occu- 
pants of a queenless and a full stock, 
change their tenancies. Each set of bees 
must be kept on its own stand, and the 
hive of each given to the other; the arti- 
ficial swarm will then quickly fill the 
broodless combs of the queenless bees, 
while the latter will act as heat-producers 
in the others’ brood-combs, and prevent 
the possibility of loss through sparseness 
of bees, a casualty too common when 
driven stocks have been removed from 
their original stands. The young bees, 
which will hatch by hundreds daily, from 
the combs of the driven bees, will speed- 
ily raise queen cells therein; or, if possi- 
ble, a queen, or queen-cell, may be given 
to them, but in either case, we think the 
bees of the queenless stock will have been 
put to the best possible use.’ 


—_ <i O 


Comb Foundation. 


We obtained some comb foundation and 
have it on trial at our own apiary. The 
bees take to it readily, and the only ques- 
tion about using it in the body of the hive 
is theexpense. As we have before stated, 
it will depend on the circumstances of 
each individual case as to what price it 
will be profitable to pay for it. Perrine 
has made no changes from his prices first 
advertised—$1.20 to $1.00 per pound for 
five to one hundred pounds, according to 
quantity—although he thinks he will 
make improvements in rapidity of manu- 
facture, and reduce five to ten cents per 
pound. This for pure beeswax. 

King & Slocum say they can furnish 
the pure beeswax foundation at about 
$1.25, charges paid, and when mixed with 
other materials at $1.00. 

We don’t know Novice’s price for pure 
beeswax, and are a little mixed about his 
prices for the “mixed” article. We think 
it is 75 cents for the yellow, and he hoped 
to be able to furnish the white at 75 cents. 
His white foundations are two parts white 
wax and one part paraffine. Yellow, one 
part yellow wax and three parts paraffine. 
From experiments made, he thinks pure 
wax would not answer the purpose at all. 
On the other hand, Perrine says he has 
not yet been able to make paraffine work. 

We are a little surprised at the price of 








| 
| 
| 


King & Slocum. As they state that each 
one should be able to make his own 
foundation at a cost not to exceed 40 cents 
per pound, why should they not be able 
to sell it at less than $1.00 per pound ? 
We got some white foundation of Nov- 
ice. It appeared rather brittle, but this 
was partly, perhaps altogether, owing to 
the way in which it was packed, being 
rolled up in newspapers and sent by mail. 
It was much broken. Weare notsure but 
we will have to give up some of our preju- 
dices against paraffine if one-third of the 
material in this was paraffine. We chewed 


| a piece of it for two or three hours and 


could not discover any taste whatever, so 
perhaps it is just as good as pure beeswax. 
We do not forget the disclaimer of one 
correspondent, that beeswax is not honey- 
comb, and are ready to approve or con- 
demn the use of foundation for surplus ac- 
cording as the evidence may decide. We 
still think that if it cannot be used for 
surplus it will not be nearly so important 
an acquisition. We should have said in 
the proper place that we tried chewing 
some white foundation of Long’s that had 
a decidedly unpleasant, bitter taste, and 
another specimen that had a greasy taste, 
and lost entirely its tenacity on being 
chewed. 

We obtained some yellow foundation 
from Perrine which seems to work well 
for the body of the hive. One frame of it 
had eggs in the cells within about twenty- 
four hours after being placed in the hive. 
But all the combs except one were taken 
away from the colony. One frame had in 
it a depth of about three inches of founda- 
tion, and the bees built the next three 
inches of the same yellow color. Did 
they carrydown some of the wax from 
above? The height of our ambition had 
been to fill a frame entirely full of founda- 
tion, fastening it on all four sides so that 
there could be no question about our hav- 
ing the frame full of worker comb and 
perfectly straight. On trying it we found 
it was a failure so faras being straight, 
for after the bees got to work at it, it 
bagged to one side. We think the best 


| way is to leave a space of about a quarter 


ofan inch at the bottom and at the two 
sides. In fastening into the frame we 
succeeded best with a mixture of beeswax 
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and rosin. This we melted and dropped 
on with a spoon, letting it run along the 
edge of the foundation which immediately 
fastens it to the frame. 


—_ 


New Use for Larve and Pollen. 





We have some original ideas from Mr. 
Alfred Chapman, of Hancock Co., W. 
Va., which, although they will hardly be 
accepted as correct, have at least, the 
claim of novelty. Speaking of rearing 
queens, he says: 


“When a colony of bees become queen- 
less, they select a young grub, and it is my 
experience, they take other young grubs 
and break them, and suck the substance 
out of them and fill with this the upper 
end of the queen cell in sufficient amount 
for the abdomen of the queen to lie in 
while maturing, and that larvae being 
around the abdomen of the young grub 
queen is a feeder of substance, and that 
develops the organs of nature, or her 
whole nature is changed from that of a 
worker to a queen.” 

His theory for explaining how an un- 
fertilized queen can lay eggs that will 
hatch out drones is as follows: 


“This substance of the broken larvae 
stowed in the upper end of the queen cell 
is the nearest of mother’s nature of any- 


thing to lay around the young queen while | 
maturing, and her nature being fed from | 


this principle, she becomes fertilized from 
the pollen of the flowers, the same as one 
flower is fertilized from another, and from 
that fertilizing principle she gets her 
power to mature the drone egg without 
impregnation.” 


EntTomo.LoGy.—Prof. A. J. Cook of Mich- 
igan, and Prof. C. V. Riley of Missouri, 
have issued their State reports of noxious, 
beneficial, and other insects, and have 
each sent a copy to this office. They con- 








tain many very important facts and ex- | 


periments, which will be of interest to 
the people of those states in particular, 
and of the whole West in general. Prof. 
Cook’s contains 48 pages, while Prof. Ri- 
ley’s has 190. Both are illustrated and 
nicely printed.. 
ee hen 

THE METEOROLOGIST.—This is the title 
of anew monthly by Prof. John H. Tice, 
of the United States Weather Bureau, St. 
Louis,Mo. Our readers will remember 
the small item we inserted on page 117 
of our May issue, predicting “cold and 
wet weather,” and how literally it was ful- 


filled. Prof. Tice’s theory is that atmos. 
pheric disturbances are caused by the 
equinoctial phenomena, which can be 
foretold with certainty, and that these af. 
fect the entire globe. So far, the theory 
has received marked indications of cor. 
rectness, and we shall be more and more, 
interested in Prof. Tice’s Meteorologist, 
as we learn further scientific facts. It is 
published by Tice & Crossman, at $2.50 
per year, 307 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 


——_>--- 


(Gs~ The season is over now for send. 
ing tulip trees. Those wishing them for 
next season should send so as to have 
them shipped in November. 
safely by mail. 





They go 


——— --——_o~<>- CO 


I wish a good situation as bee-keeper, 
—the South preferred,—to commence in 
November. I understand nursery busi- 
ness as well. Am a Baptist minister, and 
would like to get near some church with. 
out a pastor, or in some destitute neigh- 
borhood. Address, Rosert T. Jongs, 

Flat Rock, Henderson Co., N. C. 


~~. 





(@s~ As many are enquiring how to in. 
troduce queens, we here give the directions 
as printed in Nellis & Brothers’ circular: 

“ Have tried many ways of introducing: 
and consider the following mueh the best. 
Remove the old queen and in 7 days (not 
longer than 9), cut out all queen cells, 
close up the hive, roll the Italian queen 
in honey and drop her into the hive, 
through a small hole. Donot disturb the 
hive in 48 hours. If directions are fol- 
lowed, this method always _ succeeds. 
Many object that stocks should not be 
queenless so long, but we argue that very 
little is lost. If while the stock is queen- 
less, they fill the hive with honey; extract 
until the queen has plenty of room. She 
will then rapidly fill it with brood. If 
honey comes in fast, extract again in 4 or 
5 days. In this way she will soon be very 
prolific. By other methods her privileges 
are often disputed, and she is persecuted 
until she loses her fertility or life, unless 
the owner takes active measures for her 
safety.” 

SEE EEEEnee cinch cee 

(a Last spring M. M. Baldridge with 
his brother went to Alabama to take 
charge of an apiary there. We regret to 
learn that on the 16th ult., aftera week’s 
illness, his brother died of congestive 
fever. He was a promising young man, 
and leaves a large circle of friends to 
mourn for him. 
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Houey Plants. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY PROF. BESSEY, 
IOWA STATE AG’L COLLEGE. 





I send you a specimen of a plant that 
bees in our part of the country work on 
from the 10th of September until Novem- 
ber. They leave buckwheat for it. Please 
let me know if the honey from it is of a 
good quality; it appears nice as far as I 
am capable of judging. I would like to 
hear a good report from it, as it is a never- 
failing crop with us. L. W. Lewis. 

Page Co., Va. 

The plant referred to is a species of As. 
ter or Starwort. On account of its many 
flowers it has received the name of Aster 
Multiflorus. It may very properly bear 
the common name of the Many Flowered 
Aster, or Many Flowered Starwort. All 
the Asters are good honey plants, and as 
they come into bloom so late in the 
season, and continue so long, they fill a 
place unoccupied by any other, with the 
exception of some of the golden-rods. 


Here is a twig of a plant which seems 
to be excellent for honey. It commences 
to blossom in May, and the bees work on 
it from morn till night, in wet and dry 
weather, and it will doubtless continue to 
blossom on till frost. There was only a 
little of it growing along the fence by the 
roadside, and I never noticed it until last 
year. I would like to know the name of 
it. It grows from two to three feet high, 
with many stems from the same trunk; 
the rest of the description you can see 
from the specimen. T. W. LivinestTon. 


The fragment of plant belonged to the 
Common Motherwort.( Leonurus Cardiaca.) 


The sample of weed I send you grows 
from 3 to 4 feet high; it smells like honey ; 
hundreds of acres are covered with this 
weed during the summer—enough pastur- 
age for 5,000 stands of bees. H 


This is a species of eupatorium. It isa 
near relative of white snakeroot, and as 
it has no common name, it must be 
known by its scientific one—Hupatorium 
Serotinum. 


Enclosed is an insect—is it a bee-killer ? 
Also something that my bees are deposit- 
ing at the entrance of the hive. I never 
saw anything like it before. 

Paoli, Ind. B. M. LInGie. 

The enclosed insect is, as you rightly 
surmise, the bee-killer. The specimen 
was a magnificent one, being fully an inch 





and a half long, and having wings nine- 


tenths of an inch in length. When living 
it no doubt caught and killed many a bee. 

The material carried out and deposited 
at the entrance of the hive proves, upon 
microscopic and chemical examination 
to be wax. Its odor is unpleasant, sug- 
gesting the idea that it may be excreted, 
undigested wax which had been eaten by, 
possibly, the worm of the bee moth. 
Possibly, also, it may be foul wax which 
the bees cut away and carried out. Its 
finely divided state favors this idea. 


I send you several cotton-wood leaves; 
on the underside of which you will notice 
small excrescences or secretions. Our 
bees gathered “pollen” therefrom for 
nearly a month, last fall. What is it? 

Los Angeles, Cal. Jno. R. Bruck. 


The growths on the backs of the cotton- 
wood leaves are of Fungoid origin. To 
students of Fungology they are known 
under the name of melampsora populina, 
or “ Poplar Brand.” They belong to the 
same great group of the Fungi, as the 
Rusts, Smuts and Cluster Cups. Is our 
friend quite certain that the bees really 
gather and use this Fungus instead of 
pollen? If true, it is an interesting fact. 
Will he not examine into this point with 
the greatest possible care, and report the 
result of his observations ? 


James McG. Fraser, of San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia sends a specimen of “a honey pro- 
ducing wild plant” which he says “grows 
about three or four feet high in bunches.” 
He states further that it is very abundant 
in San Diego County. He asks for its 
name through THE JOURNAL. 

It is known as Hosackia glabra. Torrey. 
It isa near relation of common clover, 
and like it has tri-foliate leaves; the flow- 
ers which are yellow, are in small clusters 
along the flowering stem. We know noth- 
ing personally of its honey producing 
qualities, but give it on Mr. Fraser’s au- 
thority. 





Inclosed is the sprig of a small tree 
that grows here, known as yellow wood. 
It yields more nectar than any other tree 
or plant here. Its foliage is handsome, 
and its bark smooth and white. Itis one 
of the most desirable trees to transplant 
either for ornament or honey. I could 
furnish scions or seed in any furnish 
very reasonably. T. E. SHELTON. 


This sample is from what is known as. 
the alder buck-thorn (Frangula Carolini- 
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ana). 
producing value more than what Mr. 
Shelton states. It could not, in all prob- 
bability, be grown in the North as it is 
too * warm blooded.” Do our readers 
know anything more of it? 

{@="Since our last issue, we have spent 
a few days with the Apiarists of Kane 
county, Ills. We found them in good 
spirits, with favorable prospects for large 
increase and heavy yields of surplus. To 
our friends, George Thompson, of Geneva, 
and J. M. Marvin, of St. Charles, we are 
indebted for an excellently arranged pro- 
gramme well carried out, by which we (the 
trio) visited nearly all the bee-keepers of 
that county, and inspected their apiaries. 
With Eugene Otis, of Batavia, and J. Oat- 
man & Uo., of Dundee, we spent a very 
pleasant time. At St. Charles we met 
friend Wheeler, editor of the St. Charles 
Leader. 
is a PRODIGY—and shows what earnest men 
can do in that line—though but few ever 
reach one-fourth of its proud success! 





ESS Ns =: 

(as A bee-keeper of Northern Illinois 
says that king birds do not eat bees—that 
he has watched them, and has often seen 
them catch the bees, suck out their honey, 
and then spit out the bee itself. He avers 
that it is the honey only that they are after. 
Let others who have watched them send 
us the result of their observations. 


HILu’s WINTER HIVE is on exhibition 





As a county newspaper the Leader | to bee-keepers are invited to send a sam- 


We know nothing of its honey- | 





| 


Secure a Choice Queen. 





We will hereafter send a choice tested 


| Italian queen as a premium, to any one 


who will send us five subscribers to the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, with $10.00. 
This premium, which gives a $5.00 queen 
for five subscribers, will pay any one for 
taking some trouble to extend the circula. 
tion of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
Premium queens will in every case be 
warranted. 


_ 


To Pouttry Men.—For two subscrib. 
ers and $4, in advance, we will send post- 
paid, a copy of A. J. Hill’s work on 
“Chicken Cholera,” as a premium. See 
his advertisement in this number. Those 
wishing this premium must mention it 
when sending their subscriptions. 








{3 Those having anything of interest 


ple for exhibition in our office. Send de- 
scription and directions for using, and also 


-give us prices. 


HivEs.—We have made arrangements 
so that we can supply Hives of any kind, 
and in any quantity, on the shortest no- 


| tice—either complete or ready to nail to- 
gether. 


at our office; so arranged that the cap or | 


cover in winter may set down entirely over 
the hive, thus making a double walled 
hive for out-door wintering. In the sec- 
tion boxes for surplus is a neat device for 
starters. The upper bar of the frame or 
section has a slit about three inches in 
length cut through by a very fine circular 
saw, and athin plate of wax is let down 
into this, and the upper part melted down 
to hold itin place. Also 


a —_ 

Coms FounpatTion for sale at this office, 
as well as hives, extractors, and other 
apiarian supplies, at the regular market 
prices. 

a 

WHEN your time runs out, if you do 
not wish to have the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL continue its visits, just drop us 
a Postal Card, and say so—and we will 
stop it instanter. If you do not do this, 
you may rest assured that it will be sent 


| on regularly. Let all “take due notice 


Hiiu’s Honey Extractor. The frame | 


is made of gas pipe, so the entire machine 
weighs only 12 pounds. It has only three 
legs, so will not rock on uneven ground. 


a 


Peapopy’s Extractor stands in our 
office, and we have had one of these in use 
for years. For anything we can see, the 
one we have is just as good as the day we 
got it. It is easily cleaned, as the wire 
cloth frame lifts out, and the rest is as 
easily cleaned as a wash boiler. The price 
‘has been reduced to $10.00. 


| 


and govern themselves accordingly.” 


— __ 





SEND PostaGE Stamps:—As_ silver 
takes the place of fractional currency, 
and something convenient to enclose in 
letters for small amounts is needed, we 


| Suggest postage stamps of 1 cent and 3 


cent denominations. If folded carefully 
to about the size of the envelope, they 
will come even more securely than cur- 
rency, and our business demanding large 
amounts of stamps, will render them as 
acceptable to us as fractional currency. 
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Correspondence. 








For the American Bee Journal): 


My Experience with Feeding. 


The printer made a mistake in my let- 
teron page 78, March No. Inline 17 they 
have “foul center combs,” instead of 
“four center combs”; there was nothing 
foul about them, they were nearly as 
bright as when built. If you will look 
over my articleon page 94, April No., 
you will find that Mr. Sargent’s bees have 
been in three weeks instead of two, as 
stated in your remarks; and the shortness 
of the time that C. E. 8. had had his bees 
in when he asked for the instructions, is 
the very reason why he should have been 
told to put them on their old stands. Mr. 
E!wood_ is certainly mistaken in his state- 
ments at the North-eastern Bee-Keepers’ 
meeting, about bees not using propolis till 
late in the season (in this section at least). 
Ihad ten late swarms hived in old box 
hives last fall, with two one inch holes in 
top of each, according to Quinby, before 
he took to frame hives, and about the first 
of April I found several of them were 
getting a? light, and thought I would 
try A. I. Root’s crushed sugar plan of 
feeding; so I made boxes of plastering 
lath suitable to cover one row of the 
holes, and gave eagh hive two ounces of 
sugar, laying it over the holes and on the 
spaces between them, and covering the 
whole with the box; four days after I 
examined them and found that seven of 
the hives had cleaned up all the sugar; 
two had a little left, (which were the 
heaviest of the lot), and the other had not 
eaten any that I could discover, and this 
was the one spoken of on page 78. _ I 
suppose they killed their drone-laying 
queen about the time they did the drones, as 
they quit carrying meal about that time, 
and I have found that queenless stocks 
will not carry meal. I had seven of them 
in April, none of which carried a bit of 
meal. But to return to the sugar, I filled 
up all the boxes again, and the seven 
cleaned theirs out as before, the other two 
eating but little. I filled the seven boxes 
every few days, till the fruit trees began 
to blossom, and they quit eating, and I 
did not look at them till May 1st, which 
promised to be a very cold and disagree- 
able day. I found the boxesall glued 
fast to the top of the hives, and the 
Sugar all gone, except the two heavy ones, 
and they had glued up every crack 
around the sugar that that lay over the 
holes, so that I think they had them air- 
tight. I filled up the boxes again, and 
they have eaten it all out and are ready 
for more. I think they have bred up very 
fast, as they seem to be getting very 
strong, some of them having their combs 





entirely covered when the hive is raised. 


I succeeeed in wintering two young 
queens in one of N. C. Mitchell’s “rough 
and ready hives,” that I had used for 
rearing queens through the summer. 
They are made with frames fitting tight at 
sides, and asliding board at each end, 
which (after the bees have sealed the 
joints between the frames) makes them 
double walled all around. There are nine 
frames, 12x12 inches, and can be eleven, 
by taking out the loose end boards. I 
tacked a piece of wire cloth to one side of 
a frame (about half full of capped honey) 
so thut it fitted tight on the bottom board, 
for a partition between the twe queens; 
gave each three cards of comb and plenty 
of bees; put the false ends up to the 
combs, and covered the frame with several 
thickness of carpet, and filled the ends 
with the same material. They were left 
on their summer stands. When I opened 
them in April, they had eggs and brood 
in all stages. I doubled two queenless 
colonies for each queen, then added them 
and these bees, and they are doing well. 
The last week has been quite cold, with a 
good deal of rain. C. T. Smira. 

. ‘Clinton Co., Ill., May 9, 1876. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Can Bees Hear? 


In your last issue, J. D. Kruschke says 
a good many things that are true in his 
article headed “Can Bees Hear?” I am 
not prepared at present to say whether 
bees can hear or not, am waiting for 
further light upon the subject. We all 
know that most bee-keepers in this coun- 
try have discarded the use of bells, horns 
and tinware, from the fact that swarms 
will settle, as a rule, of their own accord, 
when not disturbed ; but whether they will 
alight sooner by making a noise, is more 
than I can say, for I never tried it. 

We all know that a great many animals 
can be taught sound for various purposes, 
but I have never heard of insects being 
controlled by the same means, except by 
the man that whtstled his bees down. This 
was taken as a good joke at the time, and 
created a good deal of merriment. 
Kruschke, however, is satisfied that bees 
can hear, but the inference he draws from 
his experiments is not quite satisfactory 
to me, at least. The sense of feeling or 
touch is very acute in the bee. Now I 
weuld ask if it is possible to hold a frame 
of bees up before you as if for inspection 
and give ‘‘a rather loud shout,” without 
jarring the bees? Let any person take 
hold ef your hands, hold them up, let 
them shout, you note the result. Again, 
suppose no jar was felt by the bees from 
the body of the person holding the frame, 
will not the shout produce a concussion 
of the air sufficient to produce the effect 
described, as much, or nearly so, as if it 
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had struck the drum of the ear? I have 
heard it stated that a gun fired at an ab- 
sconding swarm will bring them down. 
Is it the sound or concussion that produces 
this result? I merely throw out these sug- 
gestions for him to think over, hoping he 
will continue his experiments and give 
us the result. ARGUS. 


iad, 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Hiving Swarms. 


In large apiaries, and where natural 
swarming is practiced, every bee-keeper 
knows how important it is to get swarms 
hived as quickly as possible, to prevent 
several swarms from going into one mass. 

I practice as follows: All my swarms 
are caught in a peach basket on the end 
of a pole. Take a basket and bore the 
bottom full of inch holes, and cut away 
quite a good portion of the staves, so as 
to make it as open as possible; stick the 
inside full all around on the staves with 
small strips of comb, a small leather 
strap, six or seven inches long, put through 
the bottom of basket and nailed on the 
inside, with a small harness snap on the 
other end of strap. Then fasten to the 
end of pole, a ring, snap into the ring 
and your basket hangs in the form of a 
bell. Take a light pole, with hook on the 
end, and you have all that is required. 

We suppose your hives are already just 
where you want them to stand, ready to 
receive the swarm, some brood combs 
having been put in the hive. Now then, 
this hive has a cover to cap after the 
fashion of a band-box. Just as soon as a 
swarm is On the wing and they have se- 
lected an alighting place, take the basket in 
one hand,hook in the other,and when about 
a quart has settled to the tree, shake with 
hook and put basket in the spot. Just as 
soon as the bees begin to gather on the 
basket, lower the basket down about one 
foot or so, and keep the branch shaking 
withthe hook, and in less than five min- 
utes you have them all on the basket. 
Now carry to hive, and one jerk will drop 
them on top of the frames. Put on the 
cover and your swarm is hived and out of 
the way, and not a score of bees will take 
wing after they are put in. Towards 
evening you must put them in whatever 
shape you want them. If for a honey 
stock, fill them up with combs and brood, 
and put on boxes. 

This will be found much more expe- 
ditious than the other way of shaking 
them down in the front of the hive. 
We have practiced this for quite a num- 
ber of years, and could not get along now 
with the old way. 

On page 67, March No., first column, 
near the bottom, is an error. It reads 
‘* Hive ten or fifteen swarms in August.” 
It should read, “ Have ten or fifteen 
swarms,” &c. 








— 


To clean glass that has been used in 
boxes and is daubed with propolis; put 
the glass into a tub and cover each layer 
of ps0 with unleached wood-ashes; fill 
tub with soft water; let stand twenty-four 
hours, and it will wash as ~~ as new 
glass. J. BUTLER. 

Jackson, Mich., March 16, 1876. 


_—_—e 





For the American Bee Journal, 
Bee Notes from North Carolina. 


We have had in February and March 
a heavy fall of “ honey dew”’ on the pines, 
made by a plant louse about this size 
when grown, ©, which turns into a fly of 
this length , “7 much like we see 
winged ants, only black and a little 
smaller. Some of my stocks are so heavy 
from it, as to encroach on the breeding 
space. 

The honey is white as white clover honey, 
of a good flavor, and seemingly as true a 
honey as that gathered from the blossoms. 
Cold weather does not seem to affect the in- 
sects,as during its continuance we had ice 
freeze in small vessels two inches thick, 
and next day when the sun came out they 
were as lively as ever, and the bees buz- 
zing as thick as usual. 

Have you ever seen any “sourwood 
honey?’ It’s far nicer than white clover, 
and of a more delicate flavor, yielding a 
comb that is so fragile it’s difficult to 
separate it in the mouth from honey. Our 
principle crop is of this, and but for the 
fact that I have a home demand for all I 
can make, would have sent a lot North on 
trial. Apiculture as a profession has 
been attempted in this state often, but has 
never yet proven a success. It cannot be 
on account of want of honey plants, for 
we have every essential for success. 
There is all along this mountain slope a 
continual succession of bloom from frost 
to frost. 

During the summer we have the sour- 
wood, commencing about June 15th, and 
lasting till August 10th, when buckwheat 
commences, to be succeeded by the “ iron- 
weed” or “tanglefoot’’? which lasts long 
after frest. 

Summer before last, I knew of two 
Italian stocks that increased to ten; all 
filled American hives, with a surplus from 
six of much honey. All wintered well, 
and were in the hands of a plain farmer 
who had never seen a Quinly or Langs- 
troth until mine was borrowed. 

My success for three years has been 
uniformly all I could desire, barring a few 
mistakes the first winter. 

No difficulty in wintering here, and 
have never heard of a case of foul brood. 
Have Italians entirely, with the exception 
of what black bees I may buy, but always 
Italianize as fast as possible. The 
hybrids work as well for me as the Ital- 
ians, but as there are no bees except wild 
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ones near me, I find no difficulty in keep- 
ing my stock pure. 

Tell your readers a rich new country is 
open to them; a cordial welcome awaits 
them; little cold; small taxes and a genial 
climate. 

In honey, the coming season, I intend 
to show that the old North state is as 
good as California, and its honey better. 

Your April JouRNAL is excellent, and 
there is an idea in it which I would par- 
ticularly endorse, and that is to divide 
late in the season. I use the extractor 
with frames 171¢x11% inches, and keep 
the bees comb building all the time, and 
by the time there are fifteen or sixteen 
frames to a hive, I divide and have ample 
comb to give both hives, besides having 
the advantage of doubly strong swarms 
during the height of the honey season. 
No trouble to secure straight combs. 

Correspondents will cheerfully be 
answered if they enclose stamps for answer. 
I have no axe to grind, nothing to sell ex- 
cept what surplus queens may be raised, 
but will be glad to furnish any informa- 
tion to lovers of bee culture, that mayhaps 
induce a few to cast in their lot with us. 

Rurus Morean. 





oe 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Bee Keeping No. 2. 


Ep. BEE JOURNAL:—On April 6th and 
7th last, I set out 200 stocks of bees upon 
their summer stands, and found them in 
extra good condition, some of them 
having been set out in February, and 
some in March, and returned again. 
They were wintered in cellars under 
dwellings. They had been fed, up to the 
time they were set out, 1,300 lbs of choice 
comb honey, mostly small frames, such 
as use in supers, by placing super on 
in its natural position, containing one, 
two or three frames pure honey. This 
process insures enough to winter upon, 
and holds the cluster of bees at the place 
where they first commenced breeding; 
after being set out they can get their 
stores from the outside combs, etc. 

Since my last, I see there has been a very 
largely attended bee-keepers’ convention in 
the State of New York. I do not wish to 
be personal in the least, or to discourage 
the efforts of bee men to promote or ad- 
vance the science of managing bees, but I 
must say that I fail to find anything in the 
report of the proceedings of this conven- 
tion to advance the science of anything, 
or in the least beneficial to any one engaged 
in any kind of business. 

I have been waiting very patiently in 
hopes that some of your correspondents 
would discuss these proceedings some- 
what, but there has nothing of the kind 
come under my observation. 

First, let us take a look into the question 
drawer. The questions seem to be weighty 





enough, most of them, but the answers 
are so very limited and inadequate, and 
some of them so simple, that it is a mys- 
tery to me how or why they ever allowed 
them to goto press atall. For instance, 
take question first: 


“What is the best method of controlling 
swarming fever?’ 

Answer.— The free use of the extractor, 
or by making an artificial colony.” 

Why try to control the swarming fever 
if you want increase? On the other hand, 
if you don’t want any increase, why make 
the artificial colony ? 

Now, this talk about controlling the 
swarming propensity of bees is all a hum- 
bug, from beginning to end! If the sea- 
son is propitious, and your bees come out 
strong and healthy in the spring, they 
will swarm more or less, and there is no 
effectual way of preventing it; and when 
I hear a man talking about a non-swarmer, 
or a non-swarming attachment, etc., etc., 
I put him down as a knave or a fool. 

The point for the bee-keeper to decide, 
at this season, is whether he wants honey 
or increase. If you want the latter, irre- 
spective of the former, increase them 
artificially. If you want the former, irre- 
spective of the latter, give them all the 
surplus room that you think they 
will go to work in, and let them en- 
tirely alone. If you want both honey 
and increase, your operations will have to 
be controlled entirely by the season. “ Be 
ready to act,’ will be the watchword. 

Question 2d. “Is it an injury to bees to 
have more forage in the spring than they 
need for brood raising ?”’ 

Answer.—“ Yes.” 

This is a very peculiar idea, indeed. If 
there is such a place on this earth, I would 
like to be informed where itis. I have 
been looking for it for the past ten years. 

I will skip the other questions up to the 
13th. 

Question.—“ What is the best method of 
preventing after swarms ?’’ 

Answer.—“ Introduce a young, fertile 
queen.” 

Now, here is truly a display of wisdom. 
I did not suppose there was aman on 
earth, at this day and age, but knew 
better than to talk such nonsense! [I at- 
tempted this once, my object being, not 
so much to prevent after swarms, as to 
Italianize. After searching and destroy- 
ing every queen cell I could find, inserted 
one dozen choice queens, thinking this 
would be enough to commence with. 
Well, I succeeded in getting two intro- 
duced out of the woliees two or three 
more swarms succeeded in getting their 
own queens, having a cell concealed. 
The balance I fixed up by giving pure 
brood from which to raise queens. I 
would not have felt so very bad about the 
operation had I succeeded in 7. the 
other ten queens, but alas, these little 
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workers made angels of all of them! To 
prevent after swarming in any hive, on 
any place, whether you have one swarm 
or five hundred, hive the first swarm, and 
after you become satisfied that you have 
got the queen with them, place the hive 
upon the old stand, and move the old 
stock just as far as the limits of your 
yard will allow you, no matter if twenty 
rods, or even forty. All of the old bees 
with swarming propensity will leave the 
old stock | join the new one, which 
prevents after swarms very effectually. 
No moving five or six feet, as I have heard 
recommended; it won’t always prevent 
after swarms. The old bees find it too 
readily. Put on your surplus receptacles 
the third or fourth day after hiving, and 
if there is any surplus made, this stock 
will make it. A. BEEASTICUS. 


[We are sorry our correspondent was 
not pleased with the report of the New 
York men. We thought it good reading. 
The meeting was one of earnest and suc- 
cessful men. We have no doubt they will 
promptly retract, whenever they are con- 
vinced that they cannot control the 
swarming propensity.—Eb.| 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Drone Brood Only. 


I commenced bee-keeping in the spring 
of 1875, with four weak colonies of black 
bees, yet I received one swarm from each. 
But one of the swarms lost its queen by 
accident; another that swarmed on the 
tenth ef July was properly hived and 
placed om the stand; but the following 
morning I observed some returning to the 
mother hive. The remaining bees began 
to work earnestly for three weeks. Then 
I noticed that there were more drones than 
workers. 
cells to contain only drone-brood. This 
put me somewhat out of patience and I 
let them experience brimstone. The re- 
maining six hives I wintered on their 
summer stands. They endured the winter 
better than I had expected; but the winter 
was very mild, even so that they worked 
in February. This spring, tomy astonish. 
ment, I found three colonies containing 
hybrids. The fruit trees were in bloom 
for eleven days, and the bees are busily 
working. 

Please account for the aforesaid hive 
containing drone-brood. 

J. W. BITTENBENDER. 

Knoxville, lowa, May 16, 1876. 

[Without knowing more of the particu- 
lars, we cannot say just what was the mat- 
ter, but in some way there was either a 
fertile worker, the queen being lost; or a 
young queen, which failed to be fertilized, 


and hence produced only drones.—Eb.] 





On examination I found the | 





For the Amer:c: n Bee Journal, 


What Can Be Done? 


Mr. Eprror:—There are a -ew facts re- 
lating to the success of bee-Kceeping that 
are not duly kept in mind: 

1. Bees cannot make honey; they can 
only gather it. 

2. Of the honey gathered, the first stores 
furnished must go to sustain the colony 
during the time of labor, and the season 
when the fields afford no flowers for 
honey. 

3. A colony of bees will consume from 
60 to 100 lbs. of honey per annum. 

4. If more colonies of bees are in the 
field than the field yields 200 lbs. per col. 
ony, they cannot average 100 lbs. of sur- 
plus. 

5. If more colonies than the field will 
average 150 lbs. of honey per colony, they 
cannot average 50 lbs. of surplus. 

6. If there is but an average 100 lbs., a 
part of the colonies will give some sur- 
plus, and secure winter stores, and some 
will starve to death. 

Now, let us examine Otto Halblieb’s 
field given in the last issue of the Jour- 
NAL, page 119; 


170 old colonies require........ 17,000 lbs. 
SE DOW SWORWIEs 6 oes occciccvs 11,500 lbs. 
$500 at 20 cents surplus........ 2,500 lbs. 
ee ee 31,000 lbs. 
Deduct for failure to carry all 

through the winter........ 1,000 Ibs. 
NE DIO DID, 6 5 x:5.0:60500 50/0005 30,000 Ibs. 


as the product of the field. 

7. One hundred colonies in a properly 
prepared non-swarmer hive, would gather 
the field and give 20,000 lbs., in surplus, 
$4,000. They would consume at 100 lbs. 
each, 10,000 Ibs., $2,000. 

8. The product of the field is 30,000 lbs. 
One class of hives consume one-third of 
the product of the field, and gives two- 
thirds in surplus. In the other case, 
eleven-twelfth parts are consumed by the 
bees, and one-twelfth part given in surplus. 

9. It is not necessary to inquire which 
is best, one-twelfth, or two-thirds of the 
product of the field, $4,000 or $500. That 
requires no guessing. 

10. But this is not all that is to be taken 
into account. In one case you have to 
watch, and care for, 170 stands of bees, and 
hive 115 new swarms, furnishing from 
$100 to $500 dollars worth of hives to put 
in your new swarms to starve to death in 
the winter, costing, according to the qual- 
ity of the hive. 

11. On the other side, you have to place 
your hives in the field, and the surplus 
boxes in place, in their season; and re- 
move them when filled, supplying empty 
boxes in their place. 

12. Yourcolonies will hold good, 10, 20, 
or 30 years, or more. 100 lbs. of honey for 
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the years’ consumption of each colony 
may be a large estimate; but I think the 
winter’s consumption, will not exceed one- 
third of the annual amount used. 
JASPER HAZEN. 
Woodstock, Vermont, May 2, 1876. 


[According tothis showing, certainly 
bee-keeping is a very profitable business. 
Does friend Heddon know of any invest- 
ment he can make that will yield better 
than $4,000 from 100 colonies? Here are 
the figures to show that if Otto Halbleib 
had brimstoned 70 of his hives, and kept 
the remainder from swarming, he would 
have averaged 200 lbs. surplus per hive. 

Still it is easy to say what would be. 
The question is “Who did ever get an an- 
nual yield of 20,000 lbs. from 100 colon- 
ies? Those having done so will please 
rise. Our observation has been that the 
men who have made the most money on 
bees, have invariably kept a large num- 
ber of colonies.—Eb. ] 





Maury eee Bee-Keepers’ 





From the report of proceedings we 
copy the following: 


The above named society met at the 
residence of Wm. J. Andrews, on Satur- 
day, May 6th. Present: 

W.S. Rainey, President; C. C. Vaughan, 
Vice President; Wm. J. Andrews, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; 8S. D. McLean, Travis 
McLean, Gen’! A. Bowen, D. Staples, RK. 
H. Caskey, E. C. Overton, T.T. Martin, W. 
F. Moore, N. B. Sowell, J. C. McGaw, T. 
A. Sawell, W. R. Gresham, Isaac M. By- 
ers, T. A. White, M. G. Grigsby of Giles 
Co., J. F. Love, and W. W. Oliver, of 
Marshall County. 

Mr. Love was called on to state what ex- 
perience he had had in rearing queens by 
grafting or inoculating. 

J.F.Love. Had reared some queens 
inthat way. Itis done by removing the 
queen of ablack or hybrid stock, and al- 
lowing them to construct queen cells. 
When these cells are three or four days 
old, remove the grub or larva, and insert 
a grub or larva of the same age from 
the worker cell of the queen it is desired 
torear one from. He thought it about 
the best way to Italianize an apiary. 

Mr. Srapies. With proper manage- 
ment, do you regard it a sure process ? 


J.F. Love. If proper care was taken 
it was certain. Eli Coble had succeeded 
with it. 

M.J.Griessy. Had transferred quite 


a number, and had been successful with 
fully one-half. 
C. C. VAUGHAN. 


I disapprove of the 





whole arrangement. Thought it would 
keep stocks queenless too long. It was 
best to rear and insert queen cells. 


W. J. ANDREWs. While Mr. Staples, 
Mr. Vaughan and myself were all partners 
in queen rearing, we would have to differ 
upon this question. Hetook issue with 

r. Vaughan, and thought in many in- 
stances acolony might be supplied with 
achoice queen sooner than by = 
for the rearing and inserting of a cell. 
Only yesterday he had found a stock 
queenless, and with cells about four days 
old. In that case he had cut off the cells 
and inserted eggs from a choice queen. 
Whereas had he transferred he would 
have gained four days time. 


Mr. Staples then went through the pro- 
cess of catching and caging a queen for 
market, removing and inserting queen 
cell, and other things pertaining to the 
business. 

Dinner being announced, all partook 
of it, after which Mr. Staples went through 
the process of transferring a stock of bees 
from a box to a movable frame hive; at 
the conclusion of which the Society was 
called to order. All expressed themselves 
well pleased with his manipulations, and 
noone received a sting during the whole 


day. 

On motion, the Executive Committee 
were granted until] the regular meeting in 
July to prepare their report. 

PRESIDENT Rainey. Mr. Oliver has 
been telling me about his crop of honey. 
I would like to have him make a state- 
ment of it to the Society. 

W. W. Ontver. Last Spring com- 
menced with ten full colonies—four dou- 
ble story and two nuclei; increased to 26 
during the season: doubled to 20: extract- 
ed 2,100 lbs. Lost only one, and that a 
nucleus. Usethe Langstroth frame. Don’t 
know anything about boa honey. Waited 
for and took sealed honey. 

M. G. Griesspy. Thought the experi- 
ence of others who had not succeeded so 
well should be given also. (He was then 
called on to give his.) Had 26 colonies: 
doubled them, and extracted 1,800 lbs. 

J. F. Love. Had 35 two-story and 38 
single-story hives: got 4,000 pounds: 
lost none. 

8. D. McLean. Had 38, mostly de- 
ficient in comb: yield, 2,000 lbs. 

A. Bowen. as Italianizing. Ex- 
tracted from 5 only. Got 25 pounds to 
the hive. Lost two. Balance of his stock, 
26 in number, in good condition. 

C.C. VauegHan. Had run for queens 
and increase. Lost one. 

D. StapLes. Had run for bees and 
honey. Had no record of his crop. 

R. H.Caskey. Had run for bees. Started 
with 24. Lost 1. 

T.T. Martin. Had 40. Lost 19. His 
were mostly in log gums. All he lost 
were in log gums. 
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R. H. Caskey. I move that each mem- 
ber note the number of hives he now has 
on hand, and report at meeting in Octo- 
ber the increase and amount of honey 
obtained. 

M. G. Griessy. I move to amend the 
motion, that a record be also kept of the 
Spring losses, and a report made of them. 

The motion with the amendment was 
adopted. 

R. H. Caskey. I want to Italianize, 
and would like to knewthe best time to 
do so. 

D. Stapites. Do it immediately after 
the poplar harvest. 

T. T. Martin. Isitadvisable to divide 
when transferring ? 

D. StapLes. If you want to increase 
in bees, yes. 

C. C.VauacHan. Imove we now ad- 
journ, to meet the first Saturday in June 
at Culleoka; which, being seconded, was 
adopted. Wo. J. ANDREWS, 

Sec. and Treas. 


_— 
—>-a— 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Wintering in the South, 


Our travelling bees are now back at 
home, after wintering in Tenn. We 
shipped them south about the 1st of Oct. 
and back 2d of May. The round trip, to- 
gether with expense of keeping them, 
amounts to about $100 per colony. Loss 
in wintering eight out of 113—four of 
them only lost queens. Advantages of 
shipping, are the certainty of wintering 
safely, and the increased amount of honey 
gen in fall and spring in the south. 

he winter has been mild and the spring 
late, but notwithstanding this we are sat- 
isfied that the experiment has paid us, and 
will repeat it next fall. Barnum Bros. 

Southport, Ind., May 15, 1876. 








For the American Bee Journal, 


Thoughts Suggested on Reading the 
Journal, 


Having been a close reader of the Jour- 
NAL for the last two or three years, I 
would like to make a few notes. [ama 
beginner in the bee business, and conse- 
quently, of limited observation. The arti- 
cle on “ Artificial Swarms,” in the May 
number, is very explicit, and is just what 
has been needed by amateurs. The diffi- 
culty of finding the queen is often felt. 

The article on “ Black Bees Running 
Out,” certainly treats the subject fairly; 
but the cause of bees dying out in this 
section, is not by ‘“in-and-in breeding, 
causing the bees to deteriorate,” but from 
other causes. Where are the thousands of 
colonies that were formerly found in north- 
eastern Kentucky? Did they become 
weak and sickly “from in-and-in breed- 





ing?”’ No; they all, or nearly all, died in 


one winter. The disease now seems to 
have spent its force, and they are on the 
increase again. I will give you the ex. 
pression, in his own words, of once the 
largest bee-keeper in this section, as to the 
cause of the mortality among bees: 
““ When the Sorghum came my bees went.” [| 
have talked with others on the subject, 
who thought that the Sorghum was the 
cause of the bees dying. 

The article on page 137, “Can Bees 
Hear?” can be answered in the affirma. 
tive, without a doubt; if the writer will 
take a bee on the outside of a hive, at the 
entrance, when no other bees are in sight, 
fasten it by the legs causing it to givea 
note of distress, he will be apt to be pain- 
fully impressed with the belief that bees 
can hear! 

Two queens in the same hive, is a rare 
thing, but I have had one such, the past 
winter; one queen was killed about March 
11th, the other one is living and very 
prolific. 

Cobalt mixed with bits of old comb, put 
in a box with some woolen rags, will 
destroy a great many millers and moths. 
Try it. To keep out the ants, set the hives 
on legs; place the legs in shallow dishes 
or shallow tin boxes, with water in them, 
and they are safe from ants. Of course, 
they have to be filled up with water, as it 
evaporates. Deep dishes will drown some 
bees, and that is objectionable. In mak- 
ing observatory hives, and for other pur- 
poses, it is necessary sometimes to geta 
hole through glass; glass can be softened 
and made easy to drill, by taking a small 
piece of gum camphor, placing it on the 
place to be drilled, with a few drops 
spirits of turpentine. Use the point of a 
file for a drill, or other hard instrument. 

Mason Co., Ky. W. W. Lyne. 


Los Angeles B. K. Meeting. 


The Bee-keepers’ Association met at the 
Los Angeles Apiary on May 6th, 1876, 
J. P. Bruck presiding. 

The minutes of last meeting were read 
and approved. 

On motion of Mr. Davidson it was 
adopted to establish a bee-keepers’ library, 
consisting of manuscript papers, written 
for the Association, bee journals, periodi- 
cals and books, pertaining or useful to 
bee culture. Also, that Mr. N. Levering 
be appointed librarian, with power to 
select an assistant librarian, the latter to 
reside in Los Angeles. Mr. Levering said 
he should be glad to receive samples of 
honey, which he would keep convenient 
for inspection by any body interested in 
thematter. 

Mr. J. W. Wilson spoke of establishing 
a fruit canning establlishment to utilize 
our second grade honey. 

The Secretary distributed the rest of 
the comb-foundation on hand. 
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Mr. L. L. Buttler, of the Los Angeles 
apiary, joined the Association. 

The meeting then adjourned, to meet at 
Leck’s Hall, in Los Angeles, at 1 o’clock 
on the third Saturday in June. 

W. Moura Rasmussen, Secretary. 
For the American Bee Journal. 
How to Propagate and Increase. 





How To PROPAGATE BrEs AND INCREASE 
CoLoNnIEs WiTHOUT MATERIALLY INJUR- 
ING THE ORIGINAL SwARM. 

I have constructed, and am using, a com- 
bination of sections, made of a skeleton 
frame filled with straw, bulrushes or flag 
leaves, to absorb the moisture that accu- 
mulates from the breath, and allow the 
heat to pass from one section to another. 
These sections are to be placed upon a 
shelf, side by side, in a bee-house made 
suitable for their protection, and to remain 
both summer and winter; an extended en- 
trance of about 10 to 15 inches leading to 
each section, each painted with a different 
color for the purpose of directing young 
queens to their respective locations, when 
they return from their bridal tour. The 
house may be made to contain from four 
to fifty sections, or colonies, proportioned 
to the number desired to be kept. If one 
colony is put into the house, it should be 
enclosed in the inside of the house, so the 
animal heat can be retained until sufficient 
swarms are made to keep up the tempera- 
ture suited to their necessities. The man. 
ner of operating with this combination of 
sections, is as follows: 

I first build up the old celony early in 
the season, to its full working capacity, 
by them all the assistance they 
need. As soon as the section becomes 
crowded with bees for want of space, or 
brood chamber, I give them more side 
yoom by setting 6 of the 11 frames over 
into section No. 2, with the bees adhering 
to them, leaving the queen in section No. 
1; placing the frames containing the brood 
of both sections, to the sides adjoinin 
each other, so as to economize the anima 
heat; and fill up the balance of both sec- 
tions with empty comb, thus giving the 
old queen plenty of cells in which to de- 
posit her eggs. The old worker bees 
will return to their former location, and 
the young bees rear another queen, which 
will be matured as soon as the workers 
are of sufficient age to go to the field to 
gather honey; ont when No. 1 and 2 are 
full, No.3 is added and one-third of No. 
1 and one-third of No. 2 is taken, contain- 
ing eggs, or larvae, is set over into section 
No. 3, with the bees adhering to them, 
leaving the queens in their old sections, 
replacing with frames and empty comb; 
and so continue to increase the sections as 
the bees increase. A queen should be 
reared for each section, and divide the 
frames as near equally as may be, always 





giving plenty of brood to the newcolony; 
and by thus extending the sections and re- 
taining the animal heat, with a prolific 
queen in each section, the worker bees 
are rapidly increased, affording plenty of 
laborers for the field during the whole 
honey harvest. 

We may increase up to five swarms 
from each colony if they are in a prosper- 
ous condition early in the spring. This 
manner of management keeps the colo- 
nies strong and prosperous. They never 
dwindle away for the want of animal 
heat. The bees being scented alike, there 
is no fighting or difficulty in equalizing 
the colonies when needed. The result of 
this manner of bee-keeping, is that we 
have created several new colonies without 
materially injuring the old colony, and 
provided each section with a queen, and in 
the mean time the old workers of each 
colony continue to labor in their respect- 
ive sections, and assisteach other in gen- 
erating heat for the benefit of the whole 
community. All the labor of overlooking 
and handling the bees, is performed inside 
the bee house in such manner that the en- 
trance of the bees is not interfered with, 
overcoming greatly the liability of being 
stung, or the danger of introducing rob- 
ber bees to molest. The house is so ar- 
ranged that the bees may be overlooked 
and examined rainy days, without injury 
to the bees, thus saving time. The bee 
house consists of 4 to 6 shelves, two on 
each side with a space between sufficient- 
ly wide to handle the frames and sections 
with convenience, and space between the 
shelves for the sections and the hone 
boxes. The walls are doubly filled wit 
six inches of saw dust, with double doors. 
The inside door is made of a frame cov- 
ered with wire cloth, for summer use if 
needed. The greatest objection to some 
bee-keepers is, that it is patented, which, 
in the minds of some penurious persons, 
is enough to condemn it. EDGAR. 


[The man who invents something of 
real value, is entitled to protection by let- 
ters patent. It is difficult, however, to de- 
cide as to the value of the article, as a 
patented article,unless information is given 
as to the patented features. The object 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is to give 
all the information that can be obtained 
that shall be useful to its subscribers. 
Whoever makes any discovery that to him 
seems valuable, should certainly have 
space in our columns to give others the 
benefit of his discovery. If, however, a 
patent makes the improvement private, 
instead of public property, then it is a 
question as to whether notice thereof 
should be found in the advertising or read- 
ing pages. There are occasional cases in 
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which patented articles are of such un- 
questionable value, that we shoud con- 
sider ourselves lacking in duty to our 
readers, did we fail to keep them fully 
posted. As an instance, take the movable 
frame, the patent on which has bu lately 
expired. In the long list of patents that 
have been obtained upon hives, however, 
we believe there are very few that have 
obtained general favor among bee-keepers. 


We publish the preceding article, hoping | 


some hints may be gleaned therefrom, of 


general interest.—Eb. ] 
ae 


Shall Farmers Keep Bees? 


A PAPER BY JULIUS TOMLINSON READ BE- 
FORE THE FARMERS’ INSTITUTE AT AL- 
LEGAN, JAN. 11, 1876. 


Were we told to-day that something of 
value was within our reach, to be had 
for the gathering; that plenty of laborers 
were ready to bring this to our door and 
put it into the most convenient form for 
our use; and that this labor would be 
freely performed, we would be deeply in- 
terested to know what that substance was 
and who were the laborers. The most 
beautiful of the processes of vegetable 
life is the opening of flowers; and in 
their recesses is distilled the precious nec- 
tar called honey, the substance of value. 
In the development of insect life so busily 
carried on about us, is produced the bee, 
whose natural instinct is to gather the 
honey from the flower—he is the laborer. 
Honey is beautiful to look upon and is 
equally pleasant to the taste. It is fre- 
quently spoken of in profane and sacred 
writing, and always with favor. Honey 
exists in plenty all about us, and although 
some believe to the contrary, still is is 
my firm belief that it exists in suffi- 
cient quantities to supply a few swarms 
on every farm. Bees are the only agents 
for the gathering of honey and they will, 
if room is provided, store enough for 
their own sustenance and a handsome 
amount for their owner. They also in- 
crease and form new colenies and are con- 
tent with inexpensive homes. There is 
no question about the profit of bee-keep- 
ing where all conditions are favorable and 
all appliances are at hand. But there is a 
dark side to the picture. Some apiarists 
claim that bee-keeping can only be prop- 
erly pursued as aspecial] business—“that it 
does not agree with farming or anything 
else.” This may be true from a certain 
stand-point, but among Allegan county far- 
mers the facts are quite tothe contrary A\l- 
though a bee-keeper, wishing to make all 
he could out of his bees, he had no sym- 
pathy with any feeling which would dis- 
courage farmers from bee-keeping. There 
are, however, real difficulties even here. 








(1.) Bees are easily irritated and their 
stings are, to some people, very dangerous, 
They must be handled very carefully for 
once offended they do not soon forget it. 
(2.) The bee moth is an insect which always 
infests the hives and can never be entire. 
ly destroyed. Itlives in the comb, consum. 
ing the wax and sometimes destroying the 
swarm. It is like a besetting sin, always 
ready to take advantage of any weakness 
of the swarm or carelessness of the keep. 
er. (3.) Foul brood is a disease that is 
incurable’so far asis known at present; 
and although it has never prevailed in 
Michigan there isdanger of its introduc. 
tion and it must be considered as one of the 
risks of bee-keeping. (4.) All these ills are 
insignificant when compared with the ter. 
rible disease called dysentery, which, 
though of recent origin, has spread all 
over the northern states, killing, each win- 
ter and spring, at least half of the bees. 
So deadly is itthat Mr. Bingham of Abro- 
nia, one of our most skillful keepers, has 
taken his bees to Tennessee to escape it. 
But whatever be the manner of wintering, 
the beescome out in the spring so weak 
that it requires great care and skill to 
bring them up to working condition. Of 
fifteen swarms he had left last spring, one- 
half failed to thrive and make surplus 
honey. Probably seventy-five per cent. 
of those who had bees five years ago now 
have none, and unless some remedy is 
found for this disease we may as_ well 
despair of success. There are other draw- 
backs, such as joss of queens, ravages of 
parasites, king-birds, etc. These are the 
hindrances, and each must for himself 
answer the question, “Shall farmers keep 
bees?” Amongthe requisites for a bee- 
keeper are steady nerves, undaunted cour- 
age, a fair share of mechanical skill, 
promptness, habits of close observation, 
and unflagging enthusiasm in his calling. 
All who have these qualities and a heart 
and purse to undertake the risks, may 
keep bees: but these who have them not, 
had better pay one dollar a pound for 
their honey. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


My Experience With Small Frames. 


Much has been said about the different 
hives and broad frames. Bee-keeping will 
pay, with proper care and treatment—but 
I cannot make it pay with the Langstroth 
hive in this section. The reasons are: we 
must not leave more than 1600 square 
inches in the brood chamber in this north- 
ern Climate; the ends shouid be tight to 
prevent the cold air chilling the brood in 
the spring; a board should be in the place 
of the first frame, to take out and leave 
room to lift out the frames; this may also 
be used to contract the brood chamber for 
a small swarm; a loose bottom board is 
necessary, as every bee-keeper knows; 
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surplus honey should be procured in | 


about 2 tb. frames, for ready sale. 

Last fall my honey put up thus took the 
first premium at our fair. To market, I 
put these little frames in boxes holding 
from 25 to 50 tbs. with glass in one side 
to show to advantage. 

I have tried these small frames and must 
say they are perfectly satisfactory. I have 
38 swarms—part in open frames and part 
in tight frames; the latter are every way 
satisfactory. I wintered in the cellar. 
They did well last season and wintered 
well. E. V. PHILLIPS. 

Whiteside Uo., II. 


—_—_———e Oe 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Good Report from South Western 
Missouri. 


For honey I think we can equal any 
other place east of the Rocky mountains. 
Bee keeping is in its infancy yet; only a 
very few are making it a business, and 
giving it the share of attention that it is 
entitled to among other matters. To show 
you and others, I will give you an account 
x some of my colonies last fall. One 
swarm canre off August 11, from which I 
obtained 50 ibs. of box honey, and they 
have wintered well and are now in a fine 
condition. One swarmd September 7, 
from which I obtained 15 ibs. of box 
honey. One hive swarmed five times after 
August 25, and I saved them all over, 
and they are doing splendidly now. I 
have now 36 colonies, all in good condition, 
andl am going to beat some extractor 
men, raising honey this year. I willdo it 
too, without comb foundations. Our bees 
do best here in the fall season, unless we 
geta honey dew in May or June. Our 
Springs are generally wet and cold 
through fruit blossoming time, and then 
there is a cessation of flowers through 
June and July, until about the time sumach 
blooms and corn tassels, then we get hon- 
ey in abundance until frost, unless we 
have a very dry fall. My bees are mixed 
with the Italian stock. Probably some 
are pure. I like them better than the 
black ones. I go for box honey altogeth- 
er. Do not like the extracting business. 





I can find a better way to give the queen 
room, than to use the extractor. When you 
extract the honey out of acomb, you do 
not leave it in a condition for the queen to 
deposit eggs in, but it has got to be re- 
paired and cleaned. The loose honey has 
got to be licked up, and will be deposited 
Immediately in the same cells, so the 
queen is deprived of using it at all. 


a bees act differently from ours. 
—Eb. 


My plan is to take the outside frame or 
frames, and cut out the honey, comb and 
all, and open out the brood, and place the 
empty frame or frames in the center, and 





if the honey season is good, the bees will 
almost fill the frames with comb in one 
night, which is new and dry, in which the 
queen can deposit eggs, before the workers 
get it full of honey. This idea of con- 
suming so much honey to make a little 
comb is allbosh. Bees will eat just as 
much when they are not building comb, 
as when they are. The material of which 
the comb is built is always plenty, when 
the bees are well fed, and as they build 
the most of the comb in the night time, 
there can be but little time lost, and less 
honey. These are my ideas, and if I 
should learn better, I will own up, like a 
little man. I am in favor of progression 
in every branch of industry, and do not 
want to hold to any old foBy ideas, if I 
know it. Gro. H. Mosuey. 

Nevada, Mo., Vernon Co., May 15, ’76. 

[ We think our most advanced bee keep- 
ers would consider it going back to old 
fogy ideas, to believe that building comb 
is not done at quite an expense of honey 
Some of them would give considerable 
for the secret of raising with a given 
number of bees, as many pounds of box 
honey as extracted. We shall be glad of 


any light to help in this direction.—Ep.] 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Sectional Boxes. 


In the March No. D. D. Palmer asked 
how to put on sectional boxes, or small 
racks to hold glass. I will give my plan: 

I make my racks 6 inches square, the 
side pieces 534 long, 134 wide, 4 inch 
thick; top pieces 6 inches long, 14g wide, 
4 thick; bottom pieces 4 inch square, 
54g inches long, scant; now arack or 
honey board to hold them. Cut 4 pieces 
3 inches wide, 4% inch thick, 143g long, 
and 2 pieces 204 inches long, 5 inches 
wide, 4% inch thick, the two side pieces 
nailed through the sides into the end 
pieces, with No. 6 finishing nails, the 143 
pieces, one at each end, and the others 14g 
of the space from each end. This frame 
will hold about 40 tbs. of honey. For a 
bottom use stuff 134 inches wide, ¥ thick, 
2016 inches long; these are the same width 
as the rack; it will take 6 of them for one 
frame. There must be three slots cut in 
each side of them, 4 inches long, 3 inch 
deep, 144 inch from each end, one in the 
middle of the piece; and 2 pieces 20% 
long, 234 inches wide and ¥ thick. They 
need slots on one side, the same length 
and depth of the others. Tonail them on, 
put one of the wide ones on first, slots on 
the inside; nail with “3 penny fines” to 
that slotted on both sides, and the last one 
with slots on one side, slots inside. The 
slots are to let the bees come up between 
each rack, and there is a piece under each 
rack to prevent them from building comb 
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on the under side of the racks. This makes 
a good honey board when on the hive. 
Now rack on; spread a cloth in the places 
for the rack; to put the rack on, put a 
glass 6x6 in. first; in 8 racks put the oth- 
er glass. Put small wedges in against the 
glass to hold the rackstight together. The 
rack must not fill the space, so crowd 
them in. This is very convenient for out- 
door wintering, by putting a piece of cot- 
ton cloth over the holes and filling the 
frame with sawdust. This is to fit a ten- 
frame Langstroth hive. I send my honey 
to market in the same kind of frame, with 
glass in, only the bottom is tight; itshows 
off well in them. JouHN M. BENNETT. 
Bremer Co., Iowa. 


—_— 
> 


Improvement of the Italian Bee. 





A PAPER READ BEFORE THE NINTH AN- 
NUAL SESSION OF THE MICHIGAN BEE- 
KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Gentlemen:—I wish to call your atten- 
tion to a subject, though nothing new in 
itself, but I think of importance: viz., 
the improvement of the Italian bee; and 
I think it will be admitted by all that 
they are as susceptible of improvement 
as any other class of animals, fruits or 
flowers, though there may be some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the best means to be 
put into operation for the accomplishment 
of this desirable object. 
satisfied when they obtain an zmported 
queen, or queens from an imported mother ; 
this is all very well so far asit goes, but I 
have yet to learn that the bee-masters in 
Italy have paid much if any attention to 
the zmprovement of the Italian bee. Now 
with this understanding coupled with the 
fact that there are a great many dark, and 
even black bees in Italy, there must of 
necessity be avery great diversity both in 
color and disposition ; and there is no bee- 
keeper in this country, who has for years 
cultivated the Italian bee, but must have 
noticed the great tendency, as florists 
would say, to sport: therefore making all 
tests of purity very unreliable. 

In Germany, from whence we have de- 
rived the most of our knowledge of the 
physiology and habits of the bee, consid- 
erable attention has been paid to the im- 
provement of the race, and the prominent 
apiarists there say that the Italians are not 
uniform in color—not a fixed variety. The 
Italian bee, in America, has also been 
much improved; England has come here 
and taken back an improved stock of her 
own breeds, far surpassing the original, 
beautiful Italian bee. 

But we must net rest with results already 
obtained, for we live not only in a pro- 
gressive country, butin a progressive age; 
we must still endeavor to reach a 
higher standard of beauty and purity. 
The question naturally arises here, 


Many seem to be | 


| 








how is this to be brought about? 
In my humble opinion one of the chief 
means is the improvement of our drones, 
Most bee breeders have paid more atten. 
tion to the queen than the drone. Let me 
draw your attention to the fact that cattle 
and fowl breeders give as much if not 
more heed to the male, and they are very 
successful in their operations. Now if 
we depend entirely on the queen for al] 
the points desired, disappointment will 
follow. 

The drone question has not, however, es. 
caped the attention of the master minds in 
bee-keeping. Dzierzon says, “It is my prac. 
tice always, to select and reserve only the 
perfectly marked queens and drones.” 


| Berlepsch says, “I shall constantly endea- 


vor to preserve and breed from the finest, 
that is, the most —— colored drones.” 
Vogel says, “Accordingly in our endea- 
vors to provide an improved breed, our at- 
tention must be pre-eminently directed to 
the drones.’ Langstroth says, “As the 
drones of some Italians are much more 
beautiful tnan those of others, we can se- 
lect a stock containing such to impreg.- 
nate our queens.” Now I think you will 
see from what has already been said, that 
this subject has not received the attention 
that it demands. 


There are three points which ought and 
can be much improved viz.: color, size, 
and disposition; and it will be an advan- 
tage, of course, if we can work for all the 
points at the same time. I have not 
named prolificness as one of the points, 
for I think, as a rule, queens are prolific 
enough if the conditions of the hive are 
all right. 

Some bee-keepers seem to be under the 
impression that our queens are lowered 
in vitality as they are raised in color, but 
as far as my observation extends, the 
brightest colored are as prolific, and long- 
lived as the dark ones. Others again say 
if we breed too close, our stocks will be- 
come impaired; true, the same natural 
laws that govern life in all its phases 
govern bees, but the careful breeder can 
easily avoid this by exchange or new im- 
portation, and not allow his stock to run 
down on account of too close breeding; 
but we must breed in and in, to some ex- 
tent, in order to bring out some points 
desired. The bright colored queens and 
bees are certainly more pleasing to look 
upon than the dark ones, and it is cer- 
lainly a pleasing sight to see a company 
of young bees, for the first time, sporting 
in the noonday sun. 

I would, therefore, urge each one, not 
to rest satisfied till he obtains his drones 
as beautiful and distinctly marked as his 
workers. This, in my judgment, is one 
of the means through which we may ex- 
pect to improve the Italian bee. 

Gro. THOMPSON. 


Kane Co., Ill. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Reply to C. P. Dadant. 


Since Mr. Dadant has said that he en- 
tertains no hard feelings towards me, and 
asIlam sureI hold none toward him, I 
hope our controversy may not be simply 
one of quarrel, but that we may bring 
forth a little light upon these important 
questions. In order to prove that ex- 
tracted honey “does pay” Mr. Dadant 
cites us to the time when I got 28c to 30c 
for jarred honey, when I was at an ex- 
pense of 10c to 15c per pound for bottling 
and selling it. I have not the time to 
spare to run back over the old journals 
and quote from the enthusiastic writings 
and reports of former days when we got 
good prices for our honey, and lived in 
high hopes of “money in the apiary.” 
But I can remember enough to know that 
Mr. D. only tells a part of the story. I 
never said that I never sold my honey less 
than 28c to 30c, though I may have got 
that price for some of it, in those days of 
= demand and fair supply. One year 

bought the crop of several honey pro- 
ducers, and handled in all about the 
amount Mr. D. quotes, but ere another 
season the bottom felt out of the demand 
for honey. Truly, friend D., my present 
opinion in regard to comb vs. extracted 
honey is entirely changed. Progression 
demands a certain amount of changing. 
I did not say that bee-keepers could raise 
extracted honey cheaper than the dealer 
could adulterate it. Why not be fair, and 
quote what I said? Perhaps [did “run 
out” with my customers, for two reasons: 
First, because my honey being pure would 
granulate, and granulated honey is NOT a 
merchantable article. Second, I found many 
of my customers cut off by other apiar- 
ists who had sprung up like mushrooms, 
and the dealers rightfully bought of the 
nearest producer. The way I came to get 
$800 worth of honey from the small num- 
ber of colonies, was by the wonderful in- 
crease that plenty of empty combs, and 
the best season ever known here gave me. 
Again, I put all my time to these few bees, 
(and worked fourteen hours per day, too,) 
spent lots of money in advertising and 
selling, besides being very fortunate in 
striking a tip-top market. Why, bless 
your soul, I once knew a half acre of red 
raspberries to pay $1,600! I say “I knew 
it;’ I knew the man that knew it. I was 
greatly at fault that I did not tell the 
whole truth, but young bee-keepers are 
- and high-spirited you know, friend 


But suppose I do now complain that 
bee culture “will not pay.” hat have 
“has beens” to do with “will be’s?” 
I say that ‘‘ extracted ’’ is inferior to cane 
syrup for all practical purposes except 
sauce. Why not quote what I say, or not 
quote at all? Read what I quote on page 
161, A. B. J., for June, 1876. I say that 





honey that has been all capped over for 
two weeks (in the hive) is superior to that 
which has only just been all capped over. 
I furthermore say that I believe that 
99-100 of all extracted honey is more or 
less sour. That is, has changed more or 
less since extracting. Finally, Mr. Ed- 
itor, if bee culture pays now, what a for- 
tune we must have laid up when we got 
not only large yields, but high prices. 
Why, “my stars,” when Hiram Roop 
wrote me that he had contracted (only 
last season) twenty barrels of honey to 
Mr. Muth for 10c per pound I thought, 
“Oh! thou lunatic!” But now here is an- 
other one; who wants to buy ? 

Probably a discussion of which kind of 
surplus to produce, will not benefit us at 
all. Every bee-keeper can decide that for 
himself and no one else can. 

This is a very busy time of year with us 
all, and I subscribe, yours in a hurry, 

JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., June 2, 1876. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Comb Foundation. 


Having had some little experience in the 
use of comb foundation, I have a word to 
say, as per request, for the readers of the 
JouRNAL. For about ten years past, it 
has been in use by several parties in this 
State, and in Wisconsin, under my observ- 
ation, with good success—as a starting 
comb—in small boxes for comb honey. 
Have bought and sold honey frequently, 
with this artificial comb foundation used 
in the boxes, and have never heard a word 
of complaint from any dealer in, or con 
sumer of said honey, as to their being any- 
thing offensive to the “palate” of an 
“epicure,” even. 

So far as my notice extends, there is 
comparatively but a small piece of comb 
foundation used in each honey boa, or, 
rather, for each card in a box—about two 
or three square inches. 

If you have natural comb, which is 
clean and white, I would advise using it 
so far as it goes for starting comb—but the 
artificial comb foundation is far preferable 
to natural comb which has become soiled 
or dark colored. 

It seems rather dearto pay $1.59 per 
lb. for the comb foundation to put in honey 
boxes, but it will be cheaper to pay twice 
that amount for it than to put the boxes 
on your hives without any starting comb, 
from the fact that without it bees will not 
begin work in the boxes near as soon, thus 
your product is diminished, and put up 
with less order. . MILLER. 

Chautauqua Co., N. Y., May 29, 1876. 


— or oer 


CINCINNATI, O.—June 23, 1876.—‘‘ The 
honey season is good here, and the quality 
of the honey never was better.” 

C. F. Mora. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Queen Killed by the Sun. 


I aim to have a portion of one wing 
clipped of all my queens, after they be- 
come fertilized. I then can govern swarm- 
ing; and besides this, they never go to the 
woods, and it is easier to hive them if we 
wish volunteer (natural) swarms, by set- 
ting the new hive in place of the mother 
stand, and catch the swarm as it comes 
back, in place of climbing trees, ete. 

After No. 17 swarmed, when the swarm 
had settled, I gathered the queen from 
the ground, as usual, and put her 
under a glass, ona plate. I knew that 
glass would act asa reflector, and draw 
heat in the sun, but the weather being 
rather cool, thought she would be too cold 
in the shade. set her in the sun and 
went into the mother hive to destroy the 
queen cells while the swarm was sailing 
in the air. When I was through, and 
went for my queen, behold, she was dead! 
I have learned this: the sun may reflect 
more heat than we might expect. 

I swarm artificialiy. I cannot afford to 
suffer the loss that is caused by volunteer 
swarming. 

Bees wintered well, but are not making 
any increase for apiarists in this part of 
the country, so far this season. 

E. Liston. 

Cedar Co., Mo., May 29, 1876. 


For the American Bee Journal, 
Wax Introducing Cages. 





Let all who wish to try the wax intro- 
ducing cages advertised in the May and 
June numbers of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. Make them according to the 
following directions and not send any 
more orders to me for them 

For a mold take a smooth, round, taper- 
ing stick 3g of an inch in diameter at 
small end; wet it and dip it into melted 
wax and theninto cold water; you have 
then a wax cage very much like a long 
thimble. Draw it off the mold and make 
arow of holes with a hot wire around the 
the smal] end, to guide the bees in cutting 
off the lid and to allow them to feed the 
queen while imprisoned. The cage or 
cell should be about two inches long. Put 





the queen into the cell head foremost and 
confine her by folding over the open end 
and pressing it; the cell may be put into | 
the queenless hive through a hole in the 
honey board. The bees will go to work to 
cut the end out of the cell and release the 
queen which they will accomplish in four 
or five hours if the cell is of proper thick- 
ness. Meanwhile, the queen sticks her 
tongue out of the smal] holes in the cell, 
and the bees cultivate her acquaintance 
and supply her wants. 

In trying to find some sure and easy 





way to introduce unfertile queens, I dis- 


covered that they could be safely intro. 
duced by putting them into an empty 
queen cell, sealing them up, and telling 
them, so to — to hatch out again. See 
AMERICAN BEE JoURNAL, August, 1875, 
page 189. Empty queen cells failing me 
at one time, I molded some of the wax as 
above and found them to answer just as 
well, and more easily prepared. If the 
wax is very hot the mold will have to be 
dipped two or three times to make the 
cell of proper thickness. 

I have often tried, but never succeeded 
in introducing unfertile queens in wire or 
wooden cages; but with the wax cells 
have introduced them safely every time in 
numerous instances both this season and 
last. Wo. C. PELHAM. 

Maysville, Ky., June, 1876. 

A VALUABLE INSTRUMENT.—The Mi- 
croscope among the masses, seems to be 
looked upon as an instrument for use in 
scientific investigations rather than as one 
possessing any practical value. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. To the 
farmer, the Microscope offers the means of 
studying the habits of destructive insects, 
with the view of ascertaining some method 
for their extermination. Teachers and 
students of botany are afforded an oppor- 
tunity to examine the construction of del- 
icate flowers and plants, thereby reducing 
to practice, the knowledge obtained from 
text-books. Merchants can investigate the 
quality of all kinds of fabrics. The mi, 
ner is able to detect traces of the precious 
metals where the unaided human eye 
would discover nothing. The physician 
can determine the nature of many diseases 
that otherwise might baffle his skill. In- 
deed, so varied are the uses to which a 
good microscope can be put, that a vol- 
ume might be written on the subject. 

In the belief that many of our readers 
would be glad to possess an instrument of 
genuine value, we have made arrange- 
ments to furnish the ABBotr Pocket MI- 
CROSCOPE to all who may desire it. The 
price is low—only $1.50—and it will per- 
form more real service than many instru- 
ments costing a great dealmore. We be- 
lieve every family could make one of 
these Microscopes practically useful. 
Certainly every farmer, teacher, or student 
should have one. They will be sent post- 
paid to any address, by the publisher of 
this JOURNAL, on receipt of price. 

: aeeieine 

(a@e- We have a new lot of fresh mel- 
lilot clover seed, that we can supply at 
25 cents per tb. Postage 16 cents per bb 
extra, if sent by mail. 
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Biographical. 


William J. Andrews 





Was born in Columbia, Maury county, 
Tennessee, May 28th, 1838, of Irish 
parentage, at which place he has always 
resided. He is engaget in the Hardware 
and Agricultural Implement business, at 
that place, and was brought up to the 
business. Was for three years a member 
of the firm of Andrews, Mayes & Co., 
and at presenta member of the firm of 
Andrews, Barkley & Co., and J. P. Street 
& Co., hardware dealers, at that place. 
He is also engaged in the bee business, 
and isa partner of the firm of Staples, 





that period, but few would sell bees, and 
the only chance to purchase was at a pub- 
lic sale. However, before I stole my bees 
I had a conversation with my neighbor, 
in which I told him I thought of getting 
a few stands, and would do so provided 
he would hive all swarms and do the rob- 
bing forme. He promised to do so. It 
was out of the question for me to think of 
handling them, as I dreaded the stings. 

In a few weeks after I got my hives, 
they threw off a large swarm. I hada 
hive in readiness and sent for my neigh- 
bor who hived them for me. While he 
was working with them, I mustered up 
courage to venture near, then nearer, and 
still a little nearer; he speaking words of 
encouragement all the while, until I soon 
found myself at the mouth of the hive, 





Andrews & Vaughan, proprietors of Co- 
lumbia Apiary, whose advertisement ap- 
pears in the JOURNAL. 

Mr. Andrews has occupied many im- 
portant trusts at the hands of his people. 
In 1860 he was an elector on the Douglas 
presidential ticket. He has held the posi- 
tion of Mayor, Magistrate, Notary Public, 
in his turn. He is acontributor to the 
several bee publications, and is at present 
the Secretary of the Maury County Bee 
Keepers’ Society. In the April number 
of the B. K. Magazine he gave some of 
his experiences as a beginner in bee-keep- 
ing. As this may be interesting to other 
beginners, we extract as follows: 

“ In 1858 [ got of a neighbor two stands 
of bees in box hives, by stealing them 
from their positions, leaving on the spot 
where they stood two $2.50 gold pieces, 
as my neighbor would not sell them, say- 
ing it was ‘bad luck to sell bees.’ Up to 





and the little fellows buzzing all around 
me. I have hived all my swarms since. 
Soon after swarming, robbing came on. 
My neighbor was called in again. I as- 
sisted, and closely watched his move- 
ments; since then I have done my own 
robbing. Up to this time I had received 
no stings, but many a one have I had 
since. I became infatuated with the busi- 
ness, but was ignorant of any bee-books 
or journals, and had no knowledge of a 
queen-bee, neither had my neighbor, nor 
has he yet. He has since moved out of 
my neighborhood and quit bee-keeping. 
I occasionally meet him and have a bee 
chat, but he won’t be convinced that there 
is a queen bee; says the drone is the male 
and the workers the females. 

But I digress. The next year I bought 
a fine bee palace. I was then trying, and 
continued for several years after, to devise 
means to prevent swarming. Into my 
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palace I drove a swarm of bees; it was 
about five feet long, three feet deep and 
three feet wide. Room enough in it for a 
dozen or more good swarms. From it I 
never got a pound of honey, and in the 
winter lost what bees it contained. 


In 1860, a patent vender came along 
with a ‘patent bee-house.’ My neighbor 
bought a right to use it and proposed to 
me that he would stock it with bees if I 
would pay for the making of the house, 
to which I agreed. It cost $50. I forget 
the name of the patentee, but it was con- 
structed to receive twelve hives, and upon 
the top and back of these it was arranged 
for the placing of small glass boxes. It 
was a beauty in its way. We gotit stocked 
with bees, but ere the next season ended, 
the moths ruled supreme, and we lost all 
but three hives; these I moved into an out- 
house during the war for security, and 
from these three my neighbor and myself 
got a start at the close of the war, having 
lost all those left standing out. The house 
we decided to be a humbug, and de. 
molished it. 

The next yearI conceived an idea of a 
bee house of my own. It consisted of a 
series of drawers, eight deep, and ar- 
ranged for four swarms of bees. Each 
drawer was 12x12 and 4 inches deep, on 
top of each was asquare hole 3x3 fora 
passage way. In the rear a glass with 
cover, for observation. For this I paid 
$30. I placed on the top of it two hives 
with a view of allowing the bees to make 
their way down into it, one at each end. 
They had made their way down to about 
the third drawer, and I had been promis- 
ing myself for several days to smoke them 
down, but ere I did so, some ‘ Johnny 
rebs’ came at night and saved me that 
trouble, in part, by carry one of the hives 
away, which I tracked, the following 
morning, to the rear of Gen. Forest’s 
headquarters, where I found the hive de- 
molished and robbed of its contents. 
The bees had been gathered up by a 
friend, who informed me that the queen 
was killed. He showed me her carcass, 
that was the first queen I ever saw. M 
friend offered me the bees, but I declined 
taking them. The other hive I immedi- 
ately put smoke to and forced the bees 
down into the drawers, but during the 
season the moths also took them, and as 
was my custom, when the moth got into 
my bees, 1 consigned the whole to the 
flames. 

The war was now raging, and all the 
mills and work-shops were suspended; I 
could not get lumber or have hives made, 
so I had to resort to boxes and empty 
kegs. I had one swarm to come oft 
which I tried to hive in an empty ten gal- 
lon whisky keg. but it was no go; then 
procured a wine keg of the same size, and 
the way they took to it was fun, I tell you 
—never before or since had I bees to enter 





— so readily as they did that wine 
eg. 

When the war closed, I had three hives 
in hand, two being a part of my ‘patent 
bee-house’ and the other the wine keg, 
which had bursted all its hoops, and was 
held together alone by the propolis put 
on it by the bees. One of these I gave to 
my neighbor. The others I transferred to 
movable frame hives by driving. One of 
these hives I had made very fancy, with 
an 8x10 glass on three sides. Shortly 
after my transfer I saw in my hive, with 
the glass in it, the first living queen I ever 
beheld, but it was only a momentary 
glimpse. I now had movable frame 
hives, but no more knew how to handle 


| them than a baboon, and as to removing 


the top and lifting one of these frames 
out, I would just as soon have thought of 
putting my head in a seething cauldron. 
I forgot to add that after driving, I dis. 
sected the old hives and found the three 
classes of cells, viz.: worker, drone, and 
queen. 

After awhile another patent right man 
came with a movable frame hive; but I 
cried humbug, saying I knew the bees 
would pay no attention to those frames, 
that they would as soon, if not sooner, 
build their combs crosswise on them as to 


| follow them; for in my glass hive I had 
| seen that they did it. 


Shortly after, still another came. This 
one, now my partner, had the American, 
but I never had anything to say to him on 
the subject. In fact, did not make his 
acquaintance until last year. I fell back 
on the old box hive, and came to the con- 
clusion that all else were humbugs, until 
last spring. In the month of April I 
drove into the country to spend a day 
with a friend. He had on his place about 
thirty Langstroth hives, seeing which, 
led us into a conversation about bees. I 
briefly recited to him my experience, and 
told him that I had never seen but one 
living queen. He soon got a couple of 
veils, handing me one, and taking one 
himself, he opened a hive and very soon 
pointed out an Italian queen. My old 
enthusiasm became again aroused. 


When I got home I had three movable 
frame hives made after my own idea, 
which I have since become convinced 
was very erroneous. Also provided my- 
self with veils. My friend came, in a few 
days after, and transferred the bees from 
one of my box hives to my movable frame 
hive; after which I put them all, eleven 
in number, into the same kind. 

I then obtained the works of Langstroth, 
Quinby, Hunter, King, and the four bee 
publications, of which I now have com- 
plete files. 

I did not stop at transferring, but im- 
mediately proceeded to Italianize all my 
own stocks, as well as some of those of my 
neighbors.”’ 
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Voices from Among the Hives. 


Paoul, Inp—June 1, 1876.—‘“I never 
knew so good a honey crop in May be- 
fore, since I have been keeping bees.” 

B. M. LINGteE. 


Howarp Co., Inp.—June 12, 1876.— 


“Bees have not done better for years, than | 


since fruit bloom. I have taken off some 
poxes well filled with clover honey.” 
LEviI BARRETT. 


Lucas Co., O.—“Bee houses are no new 
thing; I made a nice one over 30 years 
ago, as did several of my neighbors. Af- 
ter repeated trials, we all gave them up. 
Ilike the JOURNAL more and more every 
number. Isn’t it queer that a drone has 
no nearer relative on the male side than 


his grandfather? If a big dose of royal | 


food will make a female out of a neuter, 
isn’t that queer too? And if a half of a 
dose will make a drone layer, that is 
queerer than all! Royal food is royal non- 
sense! Bees raise workers from female 
eggs. Quinby ‘got the cart before the 
horse.’ Bees digest their food before they 
feed their young, and all young bees are 
fed on the same kind of food.” 
Norton Case. 


FRANKLIN Co., Mo.—‘“I wintered in 
the cellar and on summer stands with suc- 
cess. If properly prepared they will win- 
ter here in either way. I have both the 
long and two-story hives—from 314 to 5 
feet long. I have extracted from my 4 
ft. hives, containing 32 frames, 56 lbs and 
had them refilled in from three to four 
days. I think I lost by not having boxes 
on, as they might have filled them while I 


was waiting for the honey in the frames | 


to be capped over. My new idea hives 
are made to have room above the frames 
to hold boxes six to seven inches deep, 
and the end heads are made six inches 
longer than the hive is wide, on each side, 
and a rabbet run one inch from each end 
to slip in a board for an outside wall, 
which leaves a space of 4 inches, which 
I pack with hay or straw for winter, put- 
ting a quilt over the frames and fill in 
with rags, paper and straw; then take 
out three frames from each end, put down 
a division board and pack the same way, 
and my bees pass the winter well, if they 
have plenty of good honey or syrup. I 
have some hybrid queens that occupy 26 
frames 12x12 inches with brood.” 
S. MILLER. 


Vinton Co., O.—May 8, 1876.—“I have 
50 colonies; they have gathered heavily 
from fruit bloom and wild flowers. Every- 
thing seems to be loaded with honey. 
Have extracted from my strongest colonies 
to give the queen room. White clover is 
abundant. To warm up the hives I take 











the covers off, elevate the rear and let the 
sun shine upon them. I use a mat or a 
carpet on frames, and in the spring a 
tight board on it, with a stone to keep it 
in place. I think that the queen is not 
satisfied with one drone on her bridal trip 
—but meets two or more. What do you 
think about it? Long live the JourRNAL!” 
J. B. Rapp. 

[As to whether the queen meets more 
than one drone, the question is not yet pos- 
itively settled in the minds of all.—Ep.]} 


OcEAnA,Co., Micu.—June 15, 1876.—“ I 
have 12 colonies, all doing well, and 
almost ready to divide. I am situated on 
White River, 22 miles from Newaygo.” 

B. F. Benton. 


FREDERICK Co., MARYLAND,—June 14, 
1876.—‘‘My bees are doing well this season, 
hives full, and bees gathering honey rap- 
idly from white clover and persimmon; 
extracted yesterday. I got from Ch. 
Dadant & Son, a good imported queen, 
last summer, as did also my brother. 
Both were splendid, and fully up to their 
representations.” J. M. C. TayLor. 


Movuttrik Co., Iuu.,—June 14, 1876.— 
“T have 16 stocks all doing well. Have 
extracted 300 ibs. of white clover honey. 
Am an amateur, but devote the spare mo- 
ments to my pets—from my professional 
duties—and am amply paid. I take much 
interest in the JOURNAL.” 

Atvin P. GREENE. 


Monteomery Co., Inp..—June 15, 1876. 
—‘White clover is abundant, and bees are 
doing finely. Many here are getting in- 
terested in bees.”’ Isaac SHARP. 


Cuickasaw Co., lowa.—April 6, 1876. 
—“T have ten swarms now, I got them 
last fall. They were wintered in a cellar; 
did not lose any; one of them was quite 
weak; it was hybrid. I have three of 
them, all are in good condition and on 
their summer stands now. It has been 
rather cold but they seem to be doing 
well; have plenty of stores as yet. I set 
them out March 14th, they have had only 
two days that they could fly, and that was 
the 3ist and 6th. I am quite impatient 
for it to come good weather, it seems to 
be quite backward in this section. Bees 
seem to winter well in this part as far as 
Ihave heard. I wintered in a cellar un- 
der the kitchen—it was just above freez- 
ing. My father has 30 swarms; all win- 
tered well with the exception of 3 or 4 
that were weak; they died for want of 
honey. They take the JouRNAL, I read 
it the most of the time. I like it much, 
it seems to tell what any one wants to 
know. It seems as though I couldn’t 
read it enough. I will give a little sketch 
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of my experience in bee-culture. I first 
bought a stand of bees of my sister. I 
paid 6 dollars for it. It was money got 
by trapping, when I was a lad. They 
died the next winter. The next, I worked 
with my father in his apiary and he gave 
me two swarms for helping him; these 
I kept; they increased to five and 
winter-killed the next winter. I am trying 
very hard again. I understand but very 
little as yet about them. I use the Quin- 
by hive and the American too; I like the 
latter the best.” Ep. J. HI. 


[Better use only one kind of hive. It 
is easier to settle upon one kind now 
than to change when the number is 
greater.—ED.] 


FRANKLIN Co., N. Y—*“I put 15 
swarms of black bees in my cellar Nov. 
4th, 1875, and took them out April 15th, 
1876, all in good condition, and strong in 
bees. My cellar isdry. I kept it dark, 
temperature 379 to 40° ; they were in the 
old fashioned 8 frame Quinby hive. I 
made 15 new Langstroth hives this spring 
and transferred my bees and comb into 
them two weeks ago. If I was capable 
of writing for the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL I would state how I did it. It is sim- 
ple and easy; it took me about fifteen 
hours. I worked hat off and shirt-sleeves 
rolled up; did not get stung; used a little 
smoke, applied with the Quinby smoker. 
I intend to Italianize all my bees this 
summer; that prince of good fellows, Mr. 
J.P. Moore, of Binghamton, N. Y. prom- 
ises to instruct me.” 

CLEMENT McDERMOTT. 

[Tell us how you transferred if your 
plan is new, by all means. Also, why do 
you transfer from Quinby to Langstroth 
hives ?—Eb.] 


Henry Co., Iowa.--May 24, 1876.--“‘See- 
ing no news in your valuable JOURNAL, 
from Henry Co., [ hasten to tell you of the 
favorable and most promising season that 
has just opened within the last few days. 
Altheugh the wind blows, it does not stop 
the busy little workers from performing 
their daily labor, which the Godof Na- 
ture hath made for their skillful talents to 
complete. Fruit trees are in full bloom. 
There is a good prospect of having abun- 
dance of fruit. Father says he never saw 
bees make so much honey from the bloom 
as they are making thfs spring. We could 
begin extracting now, but father thinks 
he will put boxes on most of the hives. 
Is everybody so particular as my father, 
I wonder? Every spring he scrapes, sand- 
papers and washes the bee-hives (with my 
help) and puts every swarm into clean 
hives. Is it any use to be so particular? 
‘Will we have any better success? Father 
has never had as good luck as some. Our 
bees are all Italians. Some are preparing 





to swarm. Our bees all lived through last 
winter. We put some in clean hives yes. 
terday and found one to be queenless, 
Some are preparing to swarm. Father 
has twenty-six swarms and I have five. | 
am as yet a beginner. Wheat and oats 
are all sown, but not much corn is planted 
yet.” Miss L. J. NoBie. 


JASPER Co. Iowa.—“‘It seems foolish to 
hear so much about the different methods 
of wintering bees. That matter is settled 
with us, since we have wintered bees, for 
the last three winters, on the summer 
stands with perfect satisfaction, in Finn’s 
porous double-walled bee-hive. Our 
neighbors that are using this hive are 
equally as well pleased as ourselves. All 
we have to dois to see that they have 
stores in the fall, and put on the chaff-box 
well filled with chaff.’ 

Mrs. A. D. Keys. 


HOPKINSVILLE, Ky.—May 10, 1876.—“I 
wintered 18 hives—all came through safe 
and sound. All wintered on summer 
stands with no protection at all; one, anu- 
cleus of 3 frames only. Last season was 
very bad for honey in this part of the state 
but I had enough and to spare; while most 
others who keep bees in box hives had 
none. I had about 400 lbs which sells for 
25c and 30c. Have had two swarms this 
season, all doing well. I want some infor- 
mation about one of my queens. She is 
fine and healthy looking, and lays an 
abundance of eggs, but none of them ma- 
ture. Bees seem to be trying to make 
drones out of them, and try to rear 
brood from them, but none mature. Of 
ten 3 or 4 eggs in one cell; what is the 
matier? I have broken the colony up and 
keep her in an observing hive to find eut, 
if I can, something about her. I send two 
dollars to pay for JouRNAL. Can’t get 
along without it.” R. M. ANDERSON. 


HENDERSON Co., N. C.—April 6th, 1876. 
—‘‘We had the most wonderful honey dew 
ever known in Rutherford and Polk coun- 
ties, N. C. about 20 miles from where I 
live, inthe month of January. Bees got 
wonderfully rich; the people robbed 
their bees to the cross sticks in the log 
gum, and in two weeks they robbed again. 

was told by a reliable man that the 
honey dew was dripping from the pine 
trees. My bees are doing well, so far; 
my first drones were flying on the 4th, 
two days ago. We had a heavy fall of 
sleetand snow onthe 19th of hee to 
depth of 12 inches, that killed all the 
peach and maple blooms, which put the 
bees back considerably.” 

RoBeERrtT T. JONES. 


MARSHALL Co., Kansas.—“Last spring 
I started with 6 stands of bees, five black 
or mostly hybrids. They increased to 13 
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strong swarms. My Italians brought 7 
swarms, the young ones swarming three 
times. In the fall I got a nice lot of box 
honey. Willow and gooseberry are our 
best blooms for honey and pollen, willow 
commencing to bloom the last of April, 
and continuing two weeks. For fall, 
smartweed and buck-bush or beaver brush. 
Ienclose some leaves. What is its name?” 
Rev. E. Lewis. 

[The leaf enclosed is very like the whor- 

tle-berry leaf, but we can not name the 


plant.—Eb.] 


Logan Co. Ky.—June 9, 1876.—“I_ win- 
tered 8 colonies in frame hives, on their 
summer stands. All came out alive and 
in ordinary condition—I fed about 60 lbs 
coffee A sugarsyrup. Have increased to 
15 colonies, and have taken 310 lbs of ex- 
tracted and 50 lbs. of comb honey. Am us- 
ing Root’s extractor. It is just the thing. 
My frames measure 12x9 inches inside. 
I use 24 to the double hive. We have an 
unusual amount of white clover this sea- 
son. I have received your premium 
queen. Cannot tell how I like her until 
lsee her brood Will try for another 
club this season.” T. E. SHELTON. 


Topp Co., Ky.—June 9, 1876.—‘“We 
have a tremendous growth of white clo- 
ver (the only resource for honey in this 
locality) which makes our bees glad.” 

J. H. JonNson. 


CaLuMET Co., Wis.—‘‘ I will now make 
my report for the two last seasons. Com- 
menced with eight swarms in the spring 
of 1874. Two very light, transferred in 
May, to my double walled hives. In- 
creased by dividing, to sixteen, and one 
ran away. Took 336 lbs. extracted, and 
600 lbs. comb honey, which retailed at 20 
and 25 cents. Wintered in cellar, under 
the house, without loss. Bought fourteen 
more, making thirty in all. Transferred 
the fourteen in April and May. Spring 
late and cold. Divided in June and made 
twenty more. Hived sixteen in July, that 
swarmed ; and made eight more in August, 
My dividing; making seventy-four in all. 

ook 2,750 lbs. extracted, (which sold for 
15 to 18 cents, mostly 16 cents,) 1,125 lbs. 
comb honey, in small frames, (which sold 
from 22 to 25 cents), making 3,875 lbs., or 
130 lbs. to the original thirty swarms. 
The honey of 1864 paid for the eight 
swarms, and all bought since, except $75 
for hives. Income for care of bees: 





ey ON ONO. «ns seeccaeseces $ 660.00 
74 swarms @ $10 each.......... 740.00 
$1,400.00 

75.00 


Total, less $75 for hives. ..$1,325.00 


Profit each year over 300 per cent. Hive 
is double walled, with paper between; 16 





inches long, 134g wide, by 11% inches 
deep; 9 frames, bottom board double and 
loose; cap single. Not patented. I was 
35 combs short to fill brood chamber. 
Had over 400 built this summer, also over 
700 small frame combs in supers, which I 
extracted, they not being capped over. 
These will be of great use next season. 
Cut all drone comb from brood: nest, as 
fast as built, using it to start combs in 
small frames for comb honey. The bees 
sometimes build drone combs three or four 
times in same place, but they will build 
worker in time by keeping them trying. 
Bees will swarm without drones or drone 
comb. Mine have repeatedly done so. I 
leave a little drone comb in a few to breed 
from. Bees are mostly hybrids, which 
we think are better than either Italians or 
blacks, although twice as cross. We 
tried the comb foundation, and like it. 
We wish our friends to build up a home 
trade for pure extracted honey. This we 
have done with success. We must help 
the dealers to introduce it. Instead of 
selling at 9 cents, get 16 cents, or even 124 
cents, the price of No. 1 sugar, at which 
price any amount can besold. Our honey 
plants are, white clover, bass-wood, tam- 
arac, (larix Americana), buckwheat and 
rape, also wild flowers. Our honey last 
season was from clover and tamarac, from 
June 20th to July 15th, then bass-wood to 
Aug. 3d, after which time we got no sur- 
plus, as the fall was wet and cold. Fed 
a few late swarms.” 
J. N. BLANCHARD. 


HaRTWELL, Ounto.—June 4th, 1876.— 
“My June number is on hand; contents 
noted. I cannot refrain from criticising 
some of the sore heads in the bee business, 
for the constant growl they maintain upon 
the subject of strained or extracted honey. 
Some of them take it for granted that if a 
man sells extracted honey, that it must be 
adulterated. It is true, a great deal of 
what is purported to be pure honey, is not 
honey at all, but the consumer can tell it 
from pure honey if he ¢ries it before buy- 
ing. I sell both extracted and box honey, 
and my customers like the extracted the 
best. Some few prefer the box, but the 
most of them ask for extracted. Let each 
honey producer sell pure honey, and noth- 
ing else, and he will very soon establish a 
reputation for selling pure honey, and 
thereby keep up his prices and his name 
at the same time. Please send my Jour- 
NAL right on, and when my time is up, 
send me a notice of it, but don’t stop the 
JOURNAL.” Isaac A. SMITH. 


OnEIDA, Iuis—June 12th, 1876.— 
“When I wish you to stop sending the 
JOURNAL to me, it will notify you. I like 
the A. B. J. so well, I don’t wish it 
stopped. I have wintered all the bees I 
put into winter quarters last fall. I had 
nine stocks in good condition early in 
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spring, but for some reason, three of them 
lost their queens after having a good start 
in brood, and one made a failure on rais- 
ing a queen and has not a fertile one yet. 
My others are in good shape, but have 
had to help these three. I have three 
nuclei besides the nine, and all doing 
well. I keep the Italian, and do not want 
any other. [ use the extractor, and don’t 
see how any one can discard it after once 
trying it. Many wishes for the success of 
the A. B. J.” I. W. CRAMER. 


SHERWOOD, Micu.—“As there have been 
complaints made, from time to time, 
through the columns of the JoURNAL in 
regard to the Chicago Honey House of C. 
O. Perrine, and his manner of doing busi- 
ness, I will give my brother bee-keepers 
the history of two transactions I have had 
with him. In the fall of 1872, I shipped 
on a contract made by Wm. H. Buell 
400 lbs. of honey by express; after writ- 
ing a number of letters, and waiting eight 
months, and beginning to think all was 
not as it ought to be, I concluded to make 
a trip toChicago; found Mr. Perrine very 
busy, but very gentlemanly, who told me 
the weights of my honey had been lost, 
and vi not remitted, being in hopes of 
finding them. He, however, paid my de- 
mand, and nearly made me think he was 
‘more sinned against than sinning,’ al- 
though it had cost me $15 to collect $80. 
Again, about the ist of Aug., 1875, I 
wrote him a postal, inquiring the price of 
honey. He answered: ‘No market.’ In 
October I received a postal, stating that 
he was paying 18 aud 22 cents per lb. I 
at once shipped him between four and 
five hundred lbs., 
which he paid 18 cents per Ib., and the 
rest he allowed 12 cents per lb. At least 
three-fourths of the honey shipped him 
was Clover and bass-wood ; the rest, golden 
rod, catnip, and a small quantity of buck- 





about two-thirds of | 


wheat, there being four acres within reach | 


of my bees. At the same time one of my 


neighbors took his whole crop to Chicago | 


and sold it for 20 cents per lb. cash; 
amounting to between three and four hun- 
dred dollars. A large per cent. of mine 
was whiter than his. 
bee-keepers want to send their honey to 
him, it is their privilege, but I have done 
sending mine to the so-called “ Chicago 
Honey House.” C. E. Swain. 


HARTWELL, O., May 3d, 1876. 

Dear Epiror:— I see you notice in 
your May number a “‘ Manual for Bee-keep- 
ers,’ by A. J. Cook. If it treats of house 
culture, please send mea copy. I should 
think some of you bee editors would en- 
deavor to notice house apiaries to some 
extent, so that beginners in that method 
would learn something applicable to our 
system. You all seem to think that every 
bee-keeper uses the out-door system, and 


Now, if my brother | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


consequently your advice, etc., is based 
upon that theory. I know people who 
have been very successful with the house 
system, and would not use any other, and 
they certainly deserve some notice in the 
bee literature of the country. 

My bees are doing finely. Last season 
was avery poor one with us; we had to 
feed or lose our bees. I have 13 stocks in 
fine condition, all Italians. My two 
houses will hold 40 stocks. I want to “ fill 
up” this season and will doso by “arti. 
ficial swarming.” Is that right? 

Isaac A. SMITH. 

[We do not remember seeing anything 
in Prof. Cook’s Manual about house cul. 
ture. 

Personally we have had no experience 
with the house apiary, and until we have 
different information from what we now 
possess, we think we prefer our hives out 
doors in the summer, and down cellar in 
the winter. 

We shall very willingly publish the ex. 
perience of those who have tried the mat. 
ter thoroughly. Novice went into it very 
enthusiastically, but with his usual frank. 
ness, admits much loss last winter.—Eb.] 


ALBANY, GA.—May 7, 1876.—* Last year 
I became interested in bees, sent for your 
JOURNAL, and in Nov. bought for $30, 
three hives said to be in perfect order, and 
having extra honey; on opening, I found 
one hive empty of bees, but alive with 
worms; the other two had about a quart of 
bees and many worms. I destroyed the 
worms, and fed the bees al] winter, and 
now [ have six fine hives, every frame full 
of brood and comb. Transferred one 
swarm, the others I took from natural 
swarms. Last week I went through the 
hives and cut out all extra queen cells, 
caring more for honey than increase of 
stock, and if we have a good season I ex. 
pect to make a great quantity of honey. 
China berry, or Pride of India, sorrel, 
wistaria, and many sweet garden flowers, 
peach, plum and blackberry blossoms, 
give good pasturage now; later we have 
asters, golden-rod, and many I do not 
know the names of. Another year I shall 
plant a patch of buckwheat for them.” 

Kare L. Briper. 


SmirH’s Grove, Ky.—May 18, 1876.— 
“My bees are gathering honey rapidly 
from white clover; never saw a better 
prospect for a rich honey harvest. I have 
just received one of Dadant’s Imported 
Queens. She is just splendid to look at; 
and if I carry out my present notions, will 
have as fine an apiary this fall, as there is 
in Italy. I want to attend the next meet 
ing of the North American Bee Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia.” N. P. ALLEN. 
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DANVILLE, ALABAMA.—June 1, 1876.— 
“Bees are making honey very slow here 
this spring, owing to the blooms being 
killed by the cold snow in March. 
Scarcely any swarming yet.”’ 

J.J. WouDALL. 


Erte Co., O.—May 15, 1876.—“ Bees 
have wintered splendidly in this section. 


They are strong in numbers and com- | 


mencing to swarm. 
ease in these parts this spring.” 
N. E. PRENTICE. 


Peoria, IxLu.—April 
bees are all right. 
in the cellar and 62 out doors. Those in 
the cellar did the best—they did not eat as 
much, and were stronger than those out 
of doors.” HEnry BICKERTON. 


NapoLeon, O.—April 11, 1876.— “I 
went into winter quarters with 60 colonies 
of bees; part of them were made by put- 
ting weak nuclei together. I put on 
blankets and plenty absorbent material ; 


25, 


1876—“ My 


I hear of no bee dis- 


I wintered 22 colonies | 


put them up in a dry room, and three | 


times during winter gave them a fly; had 


them on summer stands during the cold | 


spell in March ; lost two by starvation and 
two lost their queens. 


No dysentery this | 


winter; which goes to prove that bees | 


take the dysentery only when they are 
ina very cold place, and confined for a 
long time. Bees can always be wintered 
successfully, by keeping them dry and at 
the right temperature; my bees are in fine 
condition now. I fully concur in chang- 
ing the time of the Centennial meeting of 
the National Society, to Oct. 25.” 
G. W. ZIMMERMAN. 


CUMBERLAND Co., Ky.—June 9, 1876.— 
“The JOURNAL is a great help to me; 
with its assistance I think I am doing 
very well. I commenced last spring with 
seventeen log gums, and have swarmed 
and transferred them into Langstroth 
hives, with an increase of 33, and have 
Italianized about one-half this spring. 
I killed one queen, and put in an Italian, 
and in four or five days I noticed they had 
killed her. I then introduced another 
and they killed her. The seventh day, I 
examined the gum, and found that she had 
a quantity of eggs, and they were still 
making queen cells. Why did they kill 
the two queens?” G. N. ALLEN. 

[Bees will generally kill a strange 
queen without special provocation, unless 
they have been queenless for some time. 


—Ep.|] 


Knox Co., Inu.—May 8, 1876.—‘Bees 
are not doing very well yet. Fruit bloom 
is coming on, but we have a great deal of 
cold, windy and rainy weather. Will 
have a splendid fruit crop, if the weather 
is fair.” W. M. KELLOGG. 


DuBsuQuE, lowa.—May 6, 1876.—“Win- 
tered 29 stocks in an old ice house. They 
are in fair condition. Lost 4—one from 
queenlessness and 3 from starvation. The 
weather has been the worst for bees that 
Tever knew. It is all rain, wind, or cold. 
But a few days in April that bees could 
fly; and in this month, so far, but a few 
hours.” GEORGE W. Horner. 


Grant Go., Wis.—April 18, 1876.--“T wo 
years ago I lost all but four stocks. The 
summer was a poor one and [| could only 
increase to seven, and got no surplus. 
The next winter and spring I lost three; 
but last summer brought them up to thir- 
teen strong stocks. They are now in 
good order, and I feel cofident of success 
this year.” C. Marsa. 


Van WERT Co., O.—May 4, 1876.—""We 
have 120 stands of Italian bees. They 
are doing well, so far. Last spring 
we lost all but 26, and increased to 120; 
lost 9 in winter, and bought this spring to 
make up the loss. We have them in five 
different places. We anticipate a good 
year, and will give the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL the result in the fall.” 

LEHMANN Bros. 


Buatr Co., Pa.—June 8, 1876.—‘*Bees 
are swarming quite freely. Mine have 
increased from 15 to 21, and lots more to 
come. White clover is just coming in 
bloom. Have some working in honey 
boxes; intend to use the extractor on 
some colonies. A good many colonies 
died the past winter, in the neighbor- 
hood. I didn’t loose any of mine; two 
of them became queenless early, but I 
united them. Those that lost their bees 
did not take the JouRNAL, or probably 
they would not.” FRanxK M. GLAasGow. 


BEETON, OntT.—June 19, 1876.— “I have 
just commenced te remove the brood from 
my strong stocks, and insert empty comb 
and foundation, to prevent swarming. 
They began swarming on the 16th inst.” 

D. A. JONES. 


Butter Co., Onto—June 20, 1876.— 
“Bees are doing well here; the crop of 
white clover is abundant. A great many 
stocks died last winter and early in the 
spring.” L. WILLIAMSON. 


Davipson Co., TENN,—June 19, 1876.— 
“Bees have done remarkably well here, 
until the past few days, which have been 
too wet. It is pleasant to-day, with the 
promise of fair weather. White clover is 
quite plentiful. We have about 100 colo- 
nies, all in Langstroth hives. We are sell- 
ing extra honey at 1244 cents.” 

8. 8. Haut. 

LANCASTER Co., Pa.—June 21, 1876.— 
“Bees are doing pretty well in this section 
of the State,” Perer 8. REIstT. 
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Henry Co., Inp.—June 20, 1876.— 
‘“‘Bees are doing well in this section. I 
have 43 colonies of Italians, in good con- 
dition.” W. N. NicHo.son. 


Cuinton Co., Micu.—June 21, 1876.— 


“TI wintered 34 stocks of Italians in my | 


cellar 
have 47 now, doing well; prospect is good 
for a large yield of honey.” 

Ina J. ANDREWS. 


They came out in good condition ; | 


Tioga Co., Pa,—June 14, 1876-—“ I was | 


much pleased with R. M. Argo’s article in 
the June number, and shall adopt his rule 


with my bees, viz.: ‘“‘ Pay as you go,” and | 


they shall pay for THz BEE JouRNAL 
first, for I desire its monthly visits con- 
tinued. I have been a subscriber ever 
since Mr. Wagner first became its editor, 


and without meaning any reflection on | 
past administrations, [ must say that I | 


consider it in the best hands now. 
my best wishes for its success.” 
JOHN ATKINSON. 


Accept 


ALBEMARLE Co., Va.—June 19, 1876.— | 
“T have fifty-five colonies—mostly good | 
ones—and am directing attention mainly | 


to box honey. 


I use simplicity Lang- 
stroth hives.” 


J. W. PortTsER. 


MALVERN, Iowa.—June 12, 1676.—‘‘In 


Dec., 1874, 1 bought five colonies at $20 | 


each; all but one died in wintering. In 


the spring I got two more. I got four | 


natural and six artificial swarms. 
fall I put 14 swarms into the cellar after 


Last | 


having taken 256 lbs of honey from them. | 


Ten came out in good condition this 


spring. OneI think was queenless and | 


three starved. Though March I fedthem 
all, and until about the middle of April. 
On May 10 I had two natural swarms and 


| 


the best one left for parts unknown, the | 


next day. I have 14 now, and intend to 
have 30 this fall. 
peaceable than when [ first got them. 
W. K. Fou.ert. 
[Isn’t the difference in your handling 
them, rather than in the disposition of 
the bees ?—Eb.] 


ATLANTA, Ga., May 31, 1876, 


My pets are more | 


| were fully built out. 


Dotes & Queries. 


Sun bleached beeswax comb foun. 
dation, is not fit to put into honey boxes, 
especially not to fill them with it. The sun 
gives the wax an undesirable flavor, which 
is readily noticed after the cells are 
lengthened and filled with honey. I send 
you some comb that has been built from 
Long’s foundation. S. Ruee@ues. 

The samples received were handsome 
and white, except the yellow color gotten 
from the bees, particularly when the cells 
The smell was all 
right, and on testing a piece by chewing, 
it acted like any other comb, only it had 
somewhat of an oily taste, but not very 
strong. On chewing a piece which had 
been scarcely touched by the bees, a very 
little chewing sufficed to separate it into 
fine particles, very white, having none of 
the adhesiveness of beeswax but looking 
more like ice cream. The prolongation 
of the cells was of course the same as the 
bees always build, but what was the arti- 
ficial part? Either it was not beeswax at 
all, (and we are inclined to this opinion) 
or it was utterly changed in texture. We 
do not think bleaching wax in the sun 
would so change it. 

We certainly should not want to use 
such foundation in surplus boxes, even 
small pieces as starters. If such founda 
tion as this is to be used, we certainly 
agree with B. K. M., that it should be 
used only inthe brood chamber, and in. 
deed we doubt if we want it there. 





How much should be cut off in cutting 


| queens, wings? Have 47 swarms; lost 


Capt. J. A. Crawford was stung on the | 


finger some two years ago, and came near 
dying from the effects of it, medical aid 
being called in to save his life. This time 
the doctor’s skill was baffled. He was 
Stung on the forehead May 24, 1876, and 
died in two hours. P. Wrnpsor SMIra. 


[Wm. G. Walton, Hamilton, Ont., also | 
sends us a notice of the above case, and | 


asks if we hear of many such cases. We 
think this is the first of the kind ever re- 
ported to the A. B. J.—Eb.] 


one in wintering by starving, and three 
since. Some are weak still. Is melilot 
and sweet clover the same ? 


Naperville, Ills. C. KeEnpie. 


A queen has, like other bees, two wings 
on each side; clipping off one of the 
four will answer all purposes, but it may 
happen to be easier to clip off at one 
stroke a part of the whole four wings, in 
which case from one-fourth to nearly all 
may be takenoff. Some adopt a system 
of marking a queen’s age by clipping off 
one wing as soon as she begins to lay, and 
an additional wing for each year of her 
age afterward. Melilot is commonly 
called sweet-clover. 
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1. Will eggs laid in worker comb pro- 
duce drones if removed by the bees to 
drone comb? 

2. Is there any difference between an 
egg that produces a drone, a queen or a 
worker bee? 

In connection with the above I would 
give you my own observations. This 
spring, about 9th to 12th of April, on ex- 
amining one of my “black colonies,” I 
found it very strong and queenless, (I had 
examined this two or three times previous) 
so that I know there was no queen nor 
fertile worker. I gave it 1 frame of brood 
from my Italian colony, all worker comb, 
and as the colony was weak from which I 
took it, I have every reason for believing 
every egg would have produced werker 
bees if left with the parent hive, for at 
this time there are no drones nor drone 
brood in it, and on examining the hive 
this morning, I find a fine young Italian 
queen, a fine lot of young Italian bees, 
about as many as would hatch out from a 
piece of comb six to seven inches square, 
agood force of black bees, and on the ad- 
joining comb some drone brood, some ap- 
parently just from the cell, and some 
drones one to three days old, and some 
cutting out, and every drone, or nearly so, 
a well marked Italian. 

Now theabove tends to show that an 
egg laid by a fertile queen (one that has 
met the drone and been impregnated) will 


gested) with a weak solution of sulphuric 
acid, and how the bees will accept hives 
and combs thus treated? I shall experi- 
ment myself, and report results. 


Wma. Muru-RasmussEn. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


We have no experience in the use of 


| potash as cleaning agent for the combs, 


or for preventive against foul brood, or 
moth. Will some of our readers give 


| some light on this subject? 


Instead of trying potash, if we had any 


| fears about combs being infested with 


foul brood, we would use salicytic acid to 


| disinfect them. 


Take 1 ounce salicytic acid (crystallized) 
and dissolve it in 8 ounces of pure alco- 
hol. Preserve the liquid in a bottle well 
corked. To spread the acid upon the 
combs dilute it in pure distilled water, 


| one drep of acid for 17 grains (avoirdu- 


pois) of water; the water should be warm 
at least at 60 degrees to prevent the crys- 
tallization of salicytic acid. Then with 


| an atomizer, project the watery spray in 


produce either a queen, drone, or worker | 


bee, and that the bees alone control the 
fecundation of the eggs, and that the 
queen has no control over the sex of the 
egg. W. G. Smiru. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

A pretty strong case is here made out, 
but there may be more than one way of 
explaining the puzzle, without conflicting 
with the generally accepted theory, that 
an unimpregnated egg will produce only 
a drone, and an impregnated egg only a 
queen or a worker. We should like a 
little further history ef this case. In 
what stages of progress was the drone 
brood? Was there any brood not sealed 
over, either drone or worker? Had any 
frames of this hive ever before been ex- 
changed with the Italian hive? 


It has been suggested to me, to treat 
foul-broody hives and combs, and also 
moldy combs and empty combs, hung 
away over winter (to protect the latter 
from moth worms), with a solution of 
potash or concentrated lye. Can you or 
any of your readers tell me in what pro- 
portion the lye or potash should be diluted, 
whether it will destroy foul brood, mold, 
moth worms and moth eggs, what effect 
it has on the comb, if Unis should be 
rinsed only with water or (as was also sug- 


_ fumigate them with sulphur. 


the cells. Do not prepare the dissolution 
beforehand, for the salicylic acid would 
crystallize. 

To clean combs of moth worms 
Prepare 
sulphured wicks, by dipping some strips 
of coarse cotton cloth in liquid sulphur. 
Suspend the combs in a box and light a 
bit of your sulphured wick under them. 
Renew the operation if some eggs have 
escaped and hatch. Then preserve the 
comb in a well closed box. 


Please give me the proper management 
of honey barrels that were used, for honey 
last year. I have some barrels that were 
made last season, of white oak timber, 


| and filled with honey, and when they were 
| emptied last fall I bored a gimlet-hole in 
| one head, close to the side, and set them 


| year? 


up and let them drain until the last drop 
was out. Are they in order for honey this 
A Brer-KEErer. 
If the barrels have been kept ina dry 
place since emptied, they are probably all 
right. If not, a good scalding would 
be the thing. If they have stood in a 
damp place with a little honey in them 
they may have soured, in which case it 


| might be well to fill up with water and 


soak a few days, then dry outand scald. 
To wax the barre], pour in beeswax 
hot, bung up tight; turn the barrel on 
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each end and roll over and over, in such 
a way as to bring the hot wax in contact 


with every portion of the inner surface of | 


the barrel; then knock out the bung and 
empty out the wax. Be in the biggest 
kind of a hurry from the time the wax 
goes in the barre] till it is all out. A mix- 
ture of beeswax and rosin has _ been 
recommended for waxing the barrels; 
also a mixture of equal parts of beeswax, 
rosin and tallow. 


At this season, is the hive ever without 
brood or eggs? I extracted from a hive 
last week and found none; I gave them 
eggs, and examined yesterday, and found 
they had done nothing towards raising 
queens, but to my surprise, I found a few 
eggs. Was the queen in the hive all the 
time, but not laying? To-day I extracted 
from another and found it in similar con- 
dition—no brood nor eggs, and on exami. 
nation I found the queen inthe hive- 
Why is this? I have been keeping bees 
for four years, but never saw the like for 
honey. B. M. LINGLE. 

Orange Co., Ind., June 23, 1876. 

If you are not avery careful observer 
you may have overlooked eggs or brood, 
which were in very smal] quantity on ac- 
count of the great yield of honey; the 
cells being so filled with honey as to 
leave little room for the queen to lay. 

If there was no brood in any stage, 
sealed or unsealed, then the probability is 
that the colony had lost its old queen and 
the new one had just commenced laying 
when you found the first eggs. 


I have an Italian queen that lays several 
eggs in each cell, and I have counted as 
many as eight. She is a queen that I 
raised last summer, and laid the same then 
as now. She is very prolific. Can you 
tell me the cause of depositing so many 
eggs in each cell? G. THRASHER. 

Williamston, Mich. 


A lack of room will sometimes make a 
queen lay more than one egg in a cell. 
We should try increasing the number of 
cells in which she can deposit, increasing 
the strength of the colony so as to have 
bees enough te care for all the brood that 
may hatch from her eggs. Possibly there 
is too much honey in the hive. With 
bees enough and empty cells enough we 
think she will hardly waste time putting 
more than one egg in a cell. 


What is the matter with my bees? Young 
bees, half-grown are dropping down by 
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es 


the handful. I find several magots 

inch long at the bottom of the hive, aid 
up on the inside. I clean and brush, but 
it does no good. I use the common box 
hive. I am a beginner. What is the 


| starting point to be successful in the bee 


business? Large prairies, lots of flowers, 
wild roses, sumac, &c. 
L. 8. W. Foisom. 

Caddo, Indian Territory, June 17, 1676. 

That dreaded enemy, the moth, is pro. 
bably the cause of the young bees being 
thrown out. The worm eats its way 
through the cappings of the brood and 
the young bees are thus destroyed and 
then thrown out. If you will transfer 
your bees to a frame hive, then you will 
be able to help them by picking out the 
worms with a sharp pointed knife. A 
strong colony will take care of itself, es 
pecially if Italians. 

You have already taken a good step as a 
“starting-point,” and that is, in getting 
some bees to begin with. Another step 
is to get a good book on the subject of 
bee-keeping. Prof. Cook’s little work 
(30c) is the most fully up with the times, 
and afterward you mightadd one of the 
larger works of Langstroth ($2.00), or 
Quinby ($1.50). If you want to be thor. 
oughly grounded in the Dzierzon theory 
so as to pursue the business most intelli- 
gently, we cannot do you any greater 
favor than to recommend you to get -the 
first volume of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR 


| NAL, ($1.00) which contains the fullest 


discussion of the Dzierzon theory be to 
found in the English language. 


ee 


Our New Club Rates. 


We will send one copy of THE AMERI 
CAN BEE JouRNAL and either of the fol 
lowing periodicals for one year, for the 
prices named below: 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and 


Novice’s Gleanings for........... $2.50 
King’s Bee-Keeper’s Magazine.... 3.2 
Moon’s Bee World............... 3.25 
All four American Bee publications 5. 

British Bee Journal...............3.50 
American Poultry Journal....... % 


The Chicago Weekly Tribune.... 3.2) 


The - Weekly Inter-Ocean 3 2% 
The “4 Weekly Journal ... 3.2 
The Western Farm Journal....... 3.10 
"TO Preivie PAPO. 2.6.06 bsccces 3.10 
Purdy’s Fruit Recorder.......... 2.50 
VOMS GF BRADORTY o.6. 6s 00s cases 4.25 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single subscriber, one year..............+.... $2.00 
Two subscribers, sent at the same time....... 3.50 
Three subscribers, sent at the same time ..... 5.00 
Six subscribers, sent at the same time ....... 9.00 


All higher clubs at the same rate. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

















SPACE. | 1 Mo.|2 Mos|3 Mos|6 Mos] 1 Year. 
—— — 1 OF 

1 Inch... ....\32 00% 3 00% 4 00$7 00/$ 12 00 
1% Inch........| 3.00) 4 50; 600) 1000) 18 00 
2 Inches .....| 350; 6 00) 800) 13.00) 23 00 
3 Inches ..... | 5.00) 850 11 50) 1800) 33 00 
4 Inches ..... | 6 50) 10 50) 14 00) 23.00} 40 00 
5 Inches ..... 9 00| 14 50! 18 00| 33 00} 60 00 
1 Column 11 00} 18 00) 21 50) 42 00} 80 00 
% Page ....... 16 00! 25 00! 40 00| 60 00) 115 00 
1 Page .......| 20 00! 35 00) 50 00} 90 00} 150 00 


Less than one inch, 20 cents per line. 

Next page to reading matter and last page of 
cover, double rates. 

Bills of regular Advertising, payable quarterly, 
if inserted three months or more. If inserted for 
less than three months, payable monthly. Tran- 
sient advertisements, cash in advance. We adhere 
strictly to our printed rates. 

Address all communications and remittances to 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Special Notices. 


We will sell single copies for 20 cents 
each. 

Specimen copies and canvassing docu- 
ments, sent free, upon application. 


Additions to ¢lubs once formed may be 
made at any time, at club rates, without 
regard to the number sent. 


No special authority is needed for a 
person to form clubs. All that is neces- 
sary is to secure the names and remit the 
money. 

Subscribers wishing to change their 
post-office address, should mention their 
old address, as well as the one to which 
they wish it changed. 

Remit, for safety to all, by post office 
money order, registered letters, bank draft, 
made payable to Thomas G. Newman, so 
that if the remittance be lost, it can be 
recovered. 

JOURNALS are forwarded until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the publisher 
for their discontinuance, and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made as required 
by law. 

Please write names and post-office ad- 
dress very plain. Very often men forget 
to give their post-office, and quite often a 
man dates his letter from the place where 
he lives, when the paper is to be sent to 
some other office. 


| 
} 
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Honey Markets. 


CHICAGO. —Choice white comb honey, 18@ 
25c. Extracted, choice white, 8@13c. 
CINCINNATI. — Quotations by C. F. Muth. 
Comb honey, in small boxes, 25@30c. Extracted 
—1. jars, in shipping order, per doz., $3.50; per 
a $39.00. 2 Tb. jars, per doz., $6.50; per gross, 
“6 


ST. LOUIS. — Quotations by W. G. Smith. 
rs a 2OQ25c. Extracted, 10@12%c. Strained, 
7@9%. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Quotations by Stearns & 
Smith. White, in frames, 20@22%c. Dark, 10@ 
12c. Strained,7@llc. Beeswax, 27@30c. 

Our new crop of Honey is coming to market 
freely, and the yield will be unprecedented. We 
quote White Comb at t1@16c; Strained White 8&c 
@10c, with but light sales of non grades, at much 
lower figures. 

LATER.—Since our last letter the prospect for a 
large yield of honey on this coast is not so favora- 
ble. We have conversed with several leading 
Apiarists and have received several letters. One 
dated San Barnadino county, Cal., June, 2, reads 
as follows: ‘Our bees, and all bees in this sec- 
tion, are doiug about nothing at all, notwithstand- 
ing the great superabundance of flowers. I wrote 
(the letter) to Mr. Harbison on the subject, and on 
May 20 received an answer, stating that he had re- 
ceived reports from the principal Apiarists, stating 
that the bees had all quit working in their boxes, 
and he thought that they had fed on something 
which had killed both the old bees and their brood, 
as a'l colonies were becoming very weak in num- 
bers. This state of affairs has been progressin s 
both there and here for two months past, and 
where it will end we cannot now tell.” We have no 
changes to note iu quotations. 

STEARNS & SMITH. 


Off for Colorado. 

Any of our readers wishing informa. 
tion about Colorado, can get the Denver 
Times a whole year for only $1.25. This 
is a 28-column paper in its fourth year, 
and all but two columns are devoted to 
Colorado news matters. Address 
R. W. Wooppury, 

Denver, Colorado. 


June3mp. 


Consumption Cured ! 

An old physician, retired from active 
practice, having had placed in his hands 
by an East Indian Missionry the formula 
of a simple Vegetable Remedy, for the 
speedy and permament Cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and al] 
Throat and Lung Affections, also a Posi- 
tive and Radical Cure for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after 
having thoroughly tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, 
feels it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive, and a conscientious desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, he will send ( free 
of charge) to all who desire it, this recipe, 
with full directions for preparing and 
successfully using. Sent by return mail 
by addressing with stamp, naming this 
paper. Dr. W. C. STEVENS, 
marly Munroe Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 

ee 


The German Bee-Sting Cure is free from all 
— and may be successfully used in all insect 





nites. Price, $1.00 per bottle. Sent only by ex- 
yress. (=~ For sale at the Office of THE AMERICAN 
ban JOURNAL. 
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HONEY JARS. 


ONE? pound (square) Honey Jars, per gross $6. - 
One - “a oe e “ flint glass | ** 9.00 
Two “ “ “ “11, 00 
Corks for 1 and 2 b jars per gross 75 
Tin Foil Caps ‘“ 1.20 
Labels for i S.. e ee = 15 
A thousand Labels, address printed to order, 5.00 
One-quart Fruit Jars (Mason’s Pat.) pr. gross 18.00 
Labels for same, 65 
A thousand Labels for same, address printed 
ee _ Sy eee ae en eee ree 4.00 
Uncapping Knives, as good as any, each..... 50 
per doz... 4.50 
Alsike Clover Seed, per SEER 113.50 
ee reer 3.50 
” » ” a | | Rae .40 


Langstroth’s Bee-Hives, 


Straw Mats, Bee-Veils, Alsike Clover Seed, etc., 
at reasonable rates. 
For further particulars address, 


CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CANADA 
HONEY EXTRACTOR. 


Made Entirely of Metal. 
Price, 88.50 to 810.00, 


The lightest, strongest, handiest and best. You 
can save $5.00 in express charges, passing the cus- 
toms and duty by ordering from me. I manu- 
facture for Canadians, to save them the enormous 
expense and trouble of importing. In ordering, 
give outside dimensions of frame or frames to be 
used. Sample hives, the best for Canada (no 
patent), complete, $1.50each. Italian queens and 
bees for sale in the season. Comb foundations 
for sale cneaper than ever. D. A. JONES, 
Aprl-6m Beeion P. O., Ontario, Canada. 


SPIRITUALISM. 
$3.15 On Trial for $1.65 


TheR ELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL is a large 8-page weekly paper, an 
able exponent of Modern Spiritualism. 

The recent extraordinary attention the subject 
is attracting and its investigation by eminent 
scientists, increases the demand for current 
literature devoted to the subject. In order that 
all may become familiar with the most able. fear- 
less, and fwidely circulated paper devoted to 
Spiritualism, we will send the JOURNAL post- 
age paid to New Subscribers on Triat, Three 

onths for 30 cents. One Year for $1.65. The 
regular price is $3.15 per year, at which price 
thousands of old subscribers welcome it each 
week as the best visitor they have. Sample Copy 











free. Special inGaosments to Post-Masters and 
Canvasgers. Addre 
3 S. JONES, Editor, CHICAGO, ILL, 
_N. B.—State where you saw this. May3m 
Diseases Cured. New 
paths marked out by that 
plainest of all books— 


** Plain Home Talk and Medical Common Sense,’ 
—nearly 1,000 pages, 200 illustrations, by Dr. 
B. Foote, of 120 Leximgton Ave., N.Y. Pur- 

c hasers of this book are at liberty to Consult its 
author, in person or by mail, free. Price by mail, 
postage eos $3.25. Contents tables free. 
Agents wanted 

MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING CO., (JOHN 
P. Jewett, Manager,) 129 East 28th St., N. 
May 3m. 
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ITALIAN QUEEN BEES, 


IN THE 





Highest Grade of Purity 


Sent by mail post-paid at the 
following prices: 


Tested Queens, each...... ae 
a rranted Queens, each... 2.00 


PHESE Queens are all young and bred from 
Imported Mothers, and those who pur- 
chase tested Queens, can rely on them to breed 
from. Queens furnished on short notice, and in 
all cases, purity and safe arrival is guaranteed. 





PURE BRED POULTRY!! 


1 also breed Buff and Partridge Cochins, Brown 
Leghorn and 8S. 8S. Hamburg Chickens. Eggs of 
the above varieties for hatching safely packed 
and shipped by express, at $1.50 per doz. Safe 
arrival gnaranteed. Address 


T. N. HOLLBEIT, 


aprly Pennsville, Morgan Co., Ohio. 


CHICKEN CHOLERA 


Any one who desires to have a scientific and 
reliable explanation of the CAUSE OF CHICKEN 
CHOLERA, and wishes to know how it may be 


ENTIRELY PREVENTED, 


, also CURED AND EXTERMINATED where it prevails, 
“should send to A. JJ. HEAIILL, and get his 
book on Chicken Cholera. 

Being an experienced poultry breeder. he has 
been successful in ascertaining the Cause of 
Chicken Cholera, and in devising means for its 
Prevention. and its Cure and Extermination. His 
book is a thorough treatise on the subject, giving 
information that will enable any one to protect 
their fowls from the ravages of Cholera, or cure 
and exterminate that disease. The means re- 
commended for baffling the disease are sensible, 
rational and effectual. 

The book will be sent to any one by mail for 
5® cents, or a Descriptive Circular for a stamp. 

Address A. J. HILL, 


__ Barbenk, Ww ayne Co., Ohio. 


“VINEYARD APIARY” 


Again Wintered Successfully. 


Tested Queens or full Colonies furnished again 
this season, “ In My Non-Pat. Hives,” No use- 
less traps or fixings abont them. Safe arrival 
guaranteed on Queens and Colonies. Prices free. 

JOSEPH M. BROOKS, 
Columbus, Ind., Box 190. 





_Seply 


Pure Italian Queens 


FOR 1876. 
I have on hand 


100 ITALIAN QUEENS: 


reared in May and June last. 
HEY were propogated in wy or colonies— 
are pure and prolific. Price $5.00 each. I 
will pay express charges and guarantee safe arri- 
val. Two queens after 15th June for $5.00. 
Address W.P HENDERSON, 
March6m. 


Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
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Ayre You Coing to Paint 


THEN BUY DET LE bERo Ss. 


and save one third the cost of painting, and yet a paint that 
is much handsomer and will last twice as long as any other 
_—- Is prepared ready for use in white or any color de. 
sired. 


I~ on many tho :sand 


of the finest buildings of the 


country, many of which have been painted six years, and now Jook as well as when first painted. This 


CHEMICAL PAINT has taken First Premiums at twenty of the State Fairs of the Union. 


card of colors sent free. Addresr, 


Sample 


MILLER BROS, 109 Water St., Cleveland, 0., or, N. ¥. ENAMEL PAINT CO., 103 Chambers St., N.Y, 


duneiy 





BINDER FOR BEE JOURNAL. 
eS 





Is in popocommes. precisely like the cover of a 

regularly bound book, and is the only FIU.E that 

binds periodicals as received, and holds them in 

@ perfect vise, and when full, serves as a complete 

— as firm and durable as a regularly bound 
ook. 


We are prepared to furnish them for 


BINDING THE BEE JOURNAL 


Lettered on the back with title in gold. Size of 
Binder for the American Bee Journal, 64x10. 


Cloth and Paper........... 50 cents each. 
Sis (Sibeties seacmwen 000 _ * 7 
Leather and Cloth........... ~ “ 


te Postage on either style 12 cents. 
To Canada, must be sent by Express. 
Address, 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


184 Clark St., Chicago. 


HONEY EXTRACTORS! 
Made Entirely of Metal, 
NO WOOD ABOUT THEM. 


PRICES, $8.50 to $10.00. 











Circulars with directions 
application. 


for use on 


N ORDERING, be particular to give us outside 
dimensions of frame or frames to be used. 
As we have procured the machinery for making 
every part on our own premises, we can supply 
Gearing, Honey Gates, Wire Cloth, etc., etc. 
Bearings, Stubs’ Steel—Boxes, self-oiling. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





HONEY 


AND 


wWLlaple Syrup. 


C. O. PERRINE, 


LAKE AND MARKET STS, 
CHICAGO. 


Highest Price Paid for 


BEESWAX. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


PURCHASING AGENCY 


Having been often requested to go out and pur- 
chase articles in this city for our patrons, we 
have concluded to open a 








Purchasing Agency Department 


n this office, for the benefit of our friends. Hav- 
ing been in the retail business for some years, 
we know how and where to buy at the closest 
JSigures. We can save from ten to thirty per cent. 
from country retail prices for those for whom we 


buy. We will purchase 
2 


ANY ARTICLE IN THE MARKET, 


from a pocket handkerchief to a piano; or from 
a pin to a gold watch and chain, or diamonds. 
te Send ge ge of what you want, the 
ages | and about the price you wish to pay. If 
the whole price, in cash, is sent with the order, 
we will send the goods free of charges, No goods 
will be sent C. O. D. unless one-half of the price 
is sent with the order. 
Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark street, Chicago, Ill. 





Are You Coing to Paint 


Then buy the N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO.’S 











CHEMICAL FAINT 


And Save One-Third the Cost of Painting, and get a paint that is much handsomer, and will last twice 
as long as any other paint. Is prepared for use in white or any color desired. Is on many thousand 
of the finest buildinge in the country, many of which have been painted six years, and now look # 
well aus when first painted. This Chemical Paint has taken First Premiums at twenty of the State 
Fairs of the Union. Sample Card of Colors sent Free. Address, 

BLY. ENAMEL PAINT CO., 103 Chambers St., N. Y., or MILLER BROS., 109 Water 8t., Cleveland, 0. 
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"Eades 
British Bee J l 
AND BEEKEEPERS’ ADVISER, 

HE only European Bee paper that requires no 


translation in America, and beyond a doubt 
the best illustrated Bee Journal in the world. 


18 PUBLISHED MONTHLY AND CONDUCTED BY 
CHARLES NASH ABBOTT, 


Hanwell, W., London. England. Annual Sub- 
scription, Half-a-guinea. 


“The notion of a slinger in the January number 
it worth the whole year's subscription,’’ writes a 
subscriber. 

QUBSCRIBERS in the United States or Canada, 
O may send their subscriptions to THE AmERt- 
caN BEE JOURNAL Office. The “ British” and 


“ American ** Bee Journals sent one year, postage 
paid on both, for $3.50. 


Febytf. 








A splendid 3-column Ilustrated Monthly Maga- 
zine, devoted to the breeding and 
management of 


Poultry, Figeons, Rabbits and Pet Stock, 


IT HAS THE 


Largest Corps of Practical Breeders 


As editors and correspondents of any Journal of 
its class in America, and is the 
Finest Poultry Journal in the World! 
Subscription $1.25 per year, strictly in advance. 
Send 10 cents for specimen copy. 
ke No attention paid to postal cards asking 
for specimen numbers. 


Published by WARD & DARRAH, 
184 Clark Street, 
Marchtf. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal 

of 32 octavo pages, 
devoted exclusively 
to Bee Culture, edited 
? by ALBERT J. 

» KING, containing 
contributions from 

experienced Bee- 

Keepers in America 

and Europe. 

A large space is 

devoted to beginners, 

giving useful information just when it is most 
needed, throughout the year. 

TERMS: $1.50 per year. The Bee-Keepers’ Text 
Bowk, in serman or English, and Magazine, one 
year, $1.70. 

A 64 page pamphlet (price 50 cents), containin 
& beautiful life-like CHROMO of HONEY. 
PLANTS, and ITALIAN BEES, in their natu- 
ral colors, with prize essay of Mrs. Eilen S. Tup- 
per; ** Queen Rearing,” by M. Quinby, “ Instruc- 
tion for Beginners,” etc. Sent FREE, with the 
MAGAZINE, on TRIAL, 4 months, for 50 cents. 

Agents Wanted.—Cash commissions and per- 


manent employment. 
KING & SLOCUM, 


Address 
mar6m 61 Hudson S8t., N. Y. 

















THE NATIONAL —AGRIGDLTURIST 


AND WORKING FARMER, 
Established 1847, Uni'ed 1875. 


A LARGE double quarto, 16-page illustrated 
Family paper. (National Agriculturist and 
Bee Journal and Working Farmer consolidated.) 
It treats of Stock Raising, Sheep Husbandry, 
Dairy Business, Swine, Poultry, Gardening and 
Fruit Growing, besides the elaborate departments 
of Bee-Culture, Ladies’ or Home and Fireside, and 
Youths’ Departments; a first-class Family paper, 
interesting, instructive, making young eyes 
sparkle and old hearts glad. 

Large Cash commission to agents, or valuable 
premiums given. 

Try it six months for 55 cts. or $1.10 a year, 
post-paid. Send to 

WM. L. ALLISON, 128 Nassau St., N. Y: 
Marchlyez. 


UNION IN CHRIST. 





A finely illustrated, undenomi- 
Free Gospel and any person who will 
s 
where. Outfit of large fine 
Children” (#1), and Paper a year as Agent’s Out- 


national, union, religious month- 
Months ly. Single copy, 50 cts. per 
year; 30 cts. to ministers of the 

solicit subscriptions for us. 
Agents Wanted Every- 
Portraits Moody and Sankey (35e.), The Ninety 
and Nine (20Oc.); large chromo, “The Happy 
fit all for 75 cents; er Paper to canvassers 
Three Months FREE, with best terms to 


Agents. To others Three Months for Ten Cents. 
Address, H, A. KING, 
P. O. Box 2289. 37 Park Row, N. Y¥. 
Marchlyez. 





ITALIAN BEE PAPER. 


I %’Apicoltore, Giornale dell’ Associazone Cen- 
4 trale @incoraggiamento per l Apicoltura in 
Italia, pubblicato per cure della Presidenza dell’ 
Associazione, fondato nell’anno 1868; esce in fas- 
cicoli mensili di 32 pagine, con illustrazioni e 
copertini, 11 prezzo di abbonamento an nuo pel 
Regno e Canton Ticino e di L. 5 anticipate.— 
Austria-Ungheria, Svizzera, Germania, Francia: 
L 6.—Spagna, Inghilterra, Russia, America L7. 
—Un numero separato L,1. Si spediscono gli 
arretratl a qualunque momento dell’anno. 

Per le annate arretrate L. 4 ciascun volume, 
quando vengano acquistati in numero di tre al- 
meno. 

DirigersVimporto con vaglia postale al Cassiere 
dell’ Associazione Centrale: Conte CARLO BOR- 
ROMEO, MILANO Via Alessandro Manzoni. N. 
41 


Aa > 
The Voice of Masonry, 
AND 
FAMILY MAGAZINE,} 
| hig an 80-page, 8vo., monthly periodical, devoted 
to Masonic and Family Literature, edited by 
Joun W. Brown and ALBERT G. Mackey; is illus- 
trated, has able contributors, and is the largest 
and best of its class of publications. Price, $3.00 
per year. Specimen copies 25c. Canvassers 
wanted. Address 
JOHN W. BROWN, Publisher, 
184 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


MOON’S * BEE WORLD,” 


PUBLISHED at Rome, Georgia, is the only 
publication of the kindin the South. It is 
devoted exclusively to 


BEE CULTURE, 


And should be in the hands of every Beé-Keeper 
in the United States. Two Dollars per yea> 
Send for sample copy. Address 
A. F. MOON, Rome, Ga 


july-tf 




















Ie" SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. .2 


7 Ge oe ee oe es ee 


HONEY-COMB FOUNDATION. 


I have bought from the widow of Samuel Wagner, his patent, 
covering the manufacture of all Artificial Honey Comb Foundation by 
whatever process made, and have given notice to those who have been 
infringing the said patent, and do now hereby give general notice, that 
I shall enjoin its further manufacture by any and all. parties in the 


United States and its use, except that which is made-and sold by my- 
self. 


Mr. Weiss the original inventor (invention and making of first 
machine dating back nearly two years) of the Rolls for making said 
Foundation—the only practical mode of manufacture—is in my em- 
ploy and I have in my possession and am using the machine that he 
formerly used in New York on which he made the Foundation sold by 
John Long and E. C. Hazard & Co., also the machine gotten up by 
Mr. A. I. Root, which I have purchased of him, and which has been 
lately much improved in making greater length of cells. 

Only worker comb is made at present, 25 cells on each side to the 
square inch, and there is material enough in the thick shallow sides of 
the cells to lengthen them out and probably cap them over—the only 
really perfect Artificial Comb Foundation ever made. 





PRICES FOR THE PRESENT WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 
Made of yellow beeswax—small sample lots, 6x6 inches, one 
pound or more, by mail, post paid, per lb.,.............4.. $1 
12 inches wide and several feet long, or in one continuous 
piece, rolled and packed carefully, 5 to 10 lbs., by express or 
freight, 
do 11 to 25 lbs., 
do do 26 to 100 lbs., 
do do over 100 lbs., do 
If cut to any size ordered, add 10c per |b. to above prices. 
If made of white beeswax, add to above prices 30c per lb. 
If ordered by mail, add 20c per lb. to above prices. 
No charge for packing-cases or cartage. 
Full weight, and quality warranted as represented. 
The money must in all cases accompany the order, except by 
special arrangement. 
Samples of white and yellow, in box, by mail, 10c. 


One pound’ of the Foundation contains from five to seven square 
feet, according to amount of wax in cells. 


C. O. PERRINE, 
7 Market St., Chicago, Iu. 





J==~ Will pay 30c per lb. for choice yellow Beeswax delivered here. 























